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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices which  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 


NEWS  MEDIA 

sir:  As  a  pioneer  broadcaster,  one-time 
reporter  and  long-time  Legionnaire,  al- 
low me  to  commend  you  on  the  article, 
"An  Analysis  of  the  News  Media" 
(March) .  You  handled  the  subject  beau- 
tifully and  accurately — an  article  that 
has  been  long  overdue  and  eagerly 
awaited  by  those  of  us  in  and  out  of  the 
industry. 

Walter  Alden  Richards 
Bxtrbank,  Calij. 

sir:  I  congratulate  you  and  agree  with 
Mr.  Agnew.  I  believe  that  his  "attacks" 
were  not  only  necessary,  but  good  for 
the  country  and  the  commentators,  if 
they  are  smart  enough  to  catch  on. 

E.M.  Graves 
Tncso7i.  Ariz. 

sir:  You  certainly  expressed  my  feel- 
ings on  the  matter.  I  have  been  editor 
of  The  Cass  Lake  Times  for  54  years. 
Some  day  this  warping  of  the  news  will 
stop,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  in  my 
lifetime. 

Grant  Utley,  Editor 
The  Cass  Lake  Times 
Cass  Lake,  Minn. 

sir:  As  a  former  TV  production  man- 
ager and  program  director  for  20  years, 
with  a  dozen  years  of  prior  experience 
in  radio — and  from  my  viewpoint  as 
editor  of  a  monthly  fraternal  publica- 
tion— I  extend  my  personal  congratula- 
tions. 

Paul  C.  Rodenhauser,  Editor 
Knight  Templar  Magazine 
Chicago,  III. 

sir:  If  just  a  small  bit  of  the  thoughts 
that  you  present  could  be  rubbed  off  on 
those  working  in  news  publicity,  then 
you  would  be  well  rewarded  for  your 
efforts. 

B.L.  Gallaher 
Largo,  Fla. 

sir:  The  article  is  one  of  the  best  com- 
mon-sense treatments  of  the  subject  I 
have  ever  read.  I  wish  someone  would 
get  a  copy  of  it  to  every  executive  and 
practitioner  in  the  media — and,  even 
more  so,  that  they  could  be  forced  to 
read  it. 

Eugene  Lyons 
New  York,  N.Y. 


sir:  I  support  Mr.  Agnew's  charge 
against  the  networks'  practice  of  "in- 
stant analysis"  following  Mr.  Nixon's 
speeches.  Following  the  President's 
speech  on  Vietnam,  I  spent  several  min- 
utes listening  to  an  instant  analysis  and 
became  so  damned  incensed  that  I  shut 
everything  off  the  air  for  the  night.  The 
President  spoke  in  plain  American  Eng- 
lish and  I  did  not  need  (nor  desire) 
further  discourse,  which  most  folks  take 
as  talking  down  to  them. 

L.A.  Grove 
Johnstown,  Pa. 

sir:  We  have  long  been  irritated  and 
considered  it  an  insult  to  have  a  speech 
followed  by  commentators  telling  us 
what  we  just  heard.  In  order  to  keep 
our  blood  pressure  down  to  normal,  we 
make  a  practice  of  listening  to  speeches, 
then  turning  the  set  off. 

Mrs.  R.D.  Clausen 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

sir:  It  was  sickening  to  me  to  see  sev- 
eral newsmen  chewing  over  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  speech  several  months 
ago.  And  I  think  most  of  us  understand 
that  they  are  free  to  do  that  but  they 
do  not  have  to  bear  any  responsibility, 
whereas  the  President  does. 

Mary  E.  Moore 
Endicott,  N.Y. 

sir:  The  one  thing  that  really  makes 
my  blood  boil  is  when  one  or  more  of 
the  TV  commentators  come  on  immedi- 
ately after  a  speech  by  the  President  and 
start  insulting  my  intelligence  by  telling 
me  what  is  was  that  the  President  had 
just  said.  I  resent  this  current  practice 
of  trying  to  tell  me  in  their  words  what 
it  was  I  have  just  heard  from  the  man 
who  has  just  said  it. 

Leon  Oliver 
Fairfield,  Calif. 

sir:  Any  reasonably  objective  viewer 
with  a  control  switch  in  his  hand  could 
punctuate  those  episodes  where 
"slanted"  views  and  bias  are  evident. 
The  coverage  of  rioting  dissidents  is  a 
case  in  point,  with  frequent  scenes  of 
alleged  police  brutality — "over-react- 
ing," they  call  it.  God  save  us. 

Kenneth  R.  Hankinson 
New  Providence,  N.J. 

sir:  If  you  had  printed  nothing  else  in 
the  issue,  the  news  article  would  have 
been  enough.  You  left  out  one  important 
thing — we  can  turn  the  damn  set  off. 

R.C.  Graham 
Westchester,  Pa. 

sir:  -j^our  article,  "An  Analysis  of  the 
News  Media,"  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  objective  works  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  have  read.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  a  magazine  as  prestigious  as  yours 


recognizes  the  weaknesses  of  the  press 
and  the  dangers  inherent  in  those  weak- 
nesses. 

Spiro  T.  Agnew 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  a  thoughtful  article.  I  feel  the  news 
media  have  created  a  credibility  gap  of 
their  own. 

Mabel  Stickel 
Thousand  Oaks,  Calij. 

sir:  The  article  is  a  reflection  of  our 
feelings  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
something  that  should  have  been  said 
long  ago. 

P.L.  Williams 
Hendersonville,  N.C. 

sir:  Your  article  was  right  all  the  way; 
it  touched  all  bases  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  should  receive  very  wide  cir- 
culation, and  I  hope  there  will  be  more 
along  this  line. 

Levi  C.  Eddy 
Clearivater,  Fla. 

sir:  The  article  was  most  persuasive  and 
convincing,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  serve 
to  bring  needed  remedy. 

Carus  S.  Icenogle 
Mattoon,  III. 

sir:  Relevant  to  the  present  stir  on  news 
slanting,  I  have  been  trying  to  get  more 
information  on  the  practice  of  TV  net- 
works paying  for  some  of  the  interviews 
they  put  on  regular  news  programs. 
When  this  is  done,  they  should  have  to 
put  a  notation  on  the  screen,  "Paid  In- 
terview." 

W.L.  Hanford 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

sir:  Thank  you  for  the  article.  You  have 
put  into  words  what  I  couldn't,  but  your 
words  express  exactly  what  I  have 
thought  about  the  Vice  President's 
speeches  and  their  meaning  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

R.V.  Sherping 
Sun  City,  Ariz. 

sir:  Your  article  on  the  news  media 
points  out  in  good  detail  the  methods 
by  which  news  reporting  on  TV  can  be- 
come a  good  job  of  showmanship  in- 
stead of  a  balanced,  factual  and  informa- 
tive report. 

Clarence  Roberts 
Manchester  Depot,  Vt. 

sir:  With  all  the  drivel  we  have  been 
getting  for  "news,"  there  is  little  wonder 
a  high  percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  sense  of  real  values. 

James  M.  Sims 
Arcadia,  La. 

sir:  The  article  is  the  best  treatment  of 
the  subject  that  I  have  yet  read. 

A.F.  WiNSLOW 

Hartford,  Conn. 

sir:  Many  times  I  have  boiled  or  raved 
over  some  news  article,  but  I  simmered 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Ancient  Age 

If  you  can  find  a  better  bourbon 

buy  it. 


Would  we  tell  you  to  buy 
a  better  bourbon  if  there  was  one? 


America's  largest-selling  6  year  old  Kentucky  bourbon. 


STRAIGHT  KENTUCKY  BOURBON  WHISKEY  ■  86  PROOF  •  ©ANCIENT  AGE  DISTILLING  CO., FRANKFORT,  KY. 
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CONTINUED 

LETTERS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


down.  This  [article]  I  want  to  commend. 
.  .  .  News  "brainwashing"  is  getting  too 
much  to  take. 

H.E.  Webster 
Lynn,  Mass. 

sir:  a  most  informative  account.  I  hope 
the  study  leceives  wide  circulation  and 
that  the  performers  find  time  to  include 
llie  article  in  their  readings. 

Lawrence  D.  Conway 
Sail  Francisco,  Calif. 

sir:  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
had  and  acceded  to  the  urge  to  com- 
municate my  approval  of  an  oiiginal, 
honest,  accurate,  timely,  courageous  and 
penetrating  article. 

Mario  R.  aaRussillo 
Mayor 
Johnston,  R.I. 

sir:  You've  said  it  all,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  find  any  disagreement  with 
in  my  own  impression  of  the  arrogance 
and /or  poor  judgment  of  many  of  the 
TV  commentators. 

Mary  Jo  Martindale 
El  Cerrito.  Calij. 

sir:   The  picture  on  the  March  cover 


should  be  on  every  billboard  from  Maine 
to  California.  It  is  a  rare  treat  .  .  .  and 
is  exactly  what  Spiro  has  been  talking 
about. 

Wm.  D.  Owen 
Bethpage,  Tenn. 

SIR:  Only  the  Legion  Magazine  has  had 
the  guts  to  attack  this  insidious  facet  of 
air  pollution  brought  to  the  fore  by  the 
Vice  President's  timely  speeches. 

Oscar  M.  Corbell 
Vandalia.  III. 

SIR:  Your  "An  Analysis  of  the  News 
Media"  is  at  once  the  fairest  and  the  fin- 
est explanation  I  have  seen. 

C.C.  HORTON 

Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

sir:  Thank  you  for  a  most  objective  and 
comprehensive  article. 

Tom  B.  Watkins 
Fredonia,  N.Y. 

UNDERINSURANCE 

sir:  It  is  most  refreshing  to  see  some- 
one outside  of  the  insurance  business 
finally  begin  to  understand  the  problems 
of  insurance  companies.  They  are  not  all 
because  of  the  "Monster  Insurance  Com- 
pany," but  many  result  from  misunder- 
standings on  the  part  of  the  insured 
homeowners,  as  you  have  indicated.  If 
only  more  people  would  begin  to  see  that 
insurance-to-value  is  a  direct  benefit  to 
them  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  and  that  this 


is  why  they  do  carry  home  insurance. 

Harold  W.  Traub,  President 
Independent  Mutual  Insurance  Agent 

Assn. 

Lakewood,  N.J. 

Editor's  note:  A  complex  facet  of  home 
insurance,  dealing  with  the  meaning  of 
"partial  insurance,"  appears  to  have 
been  off  base  in  our  article.  It  has  little 
bearing  on  the  main  subject  of  under- 
insurance, and  when  we  can  get  a  more 
correct  version  of  it  we  will  publish  a 
correction  or  amplification. 

VIRGINIA'S  MONUMENT  TO  "TAPS" 

SIR:  Recently,  I  was  greatly  impressed 
upon  visiting  Berkeley  Plantation,  near 
Richmond,  to  see  the  beautiful,  digni- 
fied and  most  appropriate  monument 
erected  there  by  The  American  Legion 
on  the  site  where  "Taps"  was  composed 
and  first  sounded  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  monument,  lighted  after  dark,  has 
a  fine  recording  system  to  explain  the 
composition  and  sounding  of  "Taps"  cind 
is  dedicated  to  the  war  dead. 

"Taps"  is  such  a  meaningful  tune.  It 
was  sounded  over  two  brothers  killed  in 
service. 

J.  Jack  Rath,  Jr. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  monument,  dedicated  on  July  4, 
1969,  was  a  gift  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  from  The  American  Legion 
Department  of  Virginia. 


The  smokeless  tobaccos. 

They  aren't  lit,  puffed  or  inhaIed.They're  too  good  to  smoke. 


For  information  on  how  to  use  smokeless  tobaccos,  please  write:  Copenhagen' and  Skoal' 

United  States  Tobacco  Company,  Dept.  AL,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020.  also  available  in  Canada. 
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Dateline  Washington  


FORUM  FOR  DECISIONS 
SUING  '^CITY-HALL" 
GENOCIDE  BAN  COMING? 


In  line  with  his  style  of  leadership — 
which  calls  for  orderly  procedure — Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  reestablished  the  National 
Security  Council  as  the  principal  forum 
for  Presidential  consideration  of  foreign 
policy  issues.  In  fact ,  the  NSC  has  gen- 
erally been  the  final  forum  in  37  ses- 
sions during  1969. 

Unlike  some  predecessors,  Mr.  Nixon  has 
not  sought  consensus  from  his  advisors.  In- 
stead, he  has  demanded  presentation  at 
the  top  of  all  points  of  view,  with 
clear-cut  alternatives  and  plans  for  im- 
plementation. Only  the  Chief  Executive  can 
make  the  decisions,  and  President  Nixon 
usually  does  so  in  writing. 

President  Nixon  has  given  the  NSC  a  man- 
date to  think  in  terms  of  U.S.  goals 
three  to  five  years  ahead;  and  only  then, 
after  fixing  objectives,  to  proceed  in 
dealing  with  the  operational  issues.  With- 
in the  NSC  machinery,  a  special  senior 
panel — The  Washington  Special  Actions 
Group — has  been  set  up  to  draft  contin- 
gency plans  for  potential  world  crises. 

Citizens  eager  to  battle  pollution  of 
their  environment  would  be  given  the  dis- 
tinct right  to  sue  "City-Hall" — the  vari- 
ous government  agencies  involved — under 
legislation  proposed  by  Senators  George 
Mc Govern  (D-S.Dak. )  and  Philip  Hart 
(D-Mich. )  and  Rep.  Morris  Udall 
(D-Ariz. ) .  The  three  legislators  feel  that 
this  presently  questionable  right  to  sue 
is  essential  to  rally  the  citizenry 
aroused  by  the  threats  to  the  air,  land  and 
sea  around  us.  They  substantially  favor 
President  Nixon's  37-point  program  to 
fight  pollution,  but  they  think  that  in  ad- 
dition individual  Americans  ought  to  have 
the  unquestioned  right  to  sue  the  very 
government  agencies  created  to  protect 
the  public. 

The  proponents  point  out  that  the  con- 
cept of  their  bill  has  a  precedent  in  the 
antitrust  laws,  which  give  citizens  the 
right  to  sue  in  federal  court  to  prevent 
anti-competitive  business  practices,  even 
though  the  Justice  Department  has  similar 
duties. 


After  20  years,  it's  possible  the  Senate 
will  ratify  the  UN  convention  to  prevent 
and  punish  the  crime  of  genocide.  The  con- 
vention was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
UN  assembly  in  1948,  but  President 
Truman's  request  for  Senate  ratification 
never  got  through  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Seventy-four  countries,    including  Rus- 
sia, have  subscribed  to  the  convention.  In 
February,  President  Nixon  unexpectedly 
asked  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  treaty  to 
demonstrate  "unequivocally  our  country's 
desire  to  participate  in  the  building  of 
international  order  based  on  law  and 
justice. " 

The  American  Bar  Association,  however, 
has  thus  far  refused  to  change  its  long^ 
standing  opposition.  Opponents  argue  the 
convention  might  permit  American  citizens 
i£  hi  tried  i.n  international  courts  for  al- 
leged violations ,  depriving  them  of  their 
Constitutional  rights  as  U. S.  citizens. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


RED  DANGER 

"I  believe  our  greatest  dan- 
ger is  still  imperialist  Commu- 
nism and  those  Communist 
coimtries  which  wish  to  spread 
their  domination  throughout 
the  world  under  the  guise  of 
Communist  Utopia."  Gen.  of 
the  Army  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

RELUCTANT  TO  PAY! 

"Public  enthusiasm  for  pol- 
lution control  is  matched  by  a 
reluctance  to  pay  even  a  mod- 
est share  of  the  costs."  John  E. 
Swearingen,  chairman,  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana. 


DICTATION  OUT 

"I  believe  the  time  has  passed 
in  which  powerful  nations  can 
or  should  dictate  the  future  of 
less  powerful  nations."  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

POLLUTION  SOLUTION? 

"The  weather  is  the  most 
sought-after  news  in  just  about 
every  part  of  the  world.  If  we 
can  throw  the  pollution  reports 
right  into  normal  weather  re- 
porting, then  we  shall  .  .  .  bring 
home  to  millions  .  .  .  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem."  Sen. 
John  J.  Sparkman,  (Ala.) 


ADULT  CRISIS  REHABILITATION 

"What  is  serious  about  this  "We  take  on  a  burden  when 

crisis  of  youth  is  that  adults  we  put  a  man  behind  walls,  and 

feel  it  is  a  crisis  of  civilization."  that  burden  is  to  give  him  a 

President  Georges  Pompidou,  chance  to  change."  Chief  Jus- 

of  France.  tice  Warren  E.  Burger. 


ANSWER  ROADBLOCK 

".  .  .  confrontation,  among 
generations,  among  govern- 
ments, delays  and  confuses  the 
search  for  the  right  answers." 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh 
Scott,  (Pa.) 


HARD  WORK 

".  .  .  communication,  like 
many  other  tasks,  including 
political  brokerage,  is  long, 
hard,  painful,  frustrating  daily 
work."  HEW  Sec'y  Robert  H. 
Finch. 
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The  Situation  In  KOREA 


The  immediate  past  commanding  general  in  Korea 
gives  us  a  look  at  ivhafs  happened  since  1950. 


By  GEN.  CHARLES  H.  BONESTEEL  ffl 


Gen.  Charles  H.  Bonesteel  III,  was  the  commanding  general  for  the  UN  and  the 
United  States  in  Korea  from  1966  until  he  retired  last  summer.  He  was  also  in  Korea 
in  1956  with  the  24th  Infantry  Division.  A  native  of  Plattsburg.  N.Y.,  a  West  Pointer 
of  the  Class  of  1 93 1  and  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford,  he  served  with  the  Army  Engi- 
neers in  1936  in  building  the  Bonneville  Dam  in  Oregon.  He  served  from  Ireland  to 
Africa  in  WW2,  and  was  an  American  member  of  Montgomery's  staff  for  the 
Normandy  invasions.  He  served  in  Europe  in  the  administration  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  with  NATO,  was  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  General  Staff,  and  in  the  early 
1960"s  headed  the  U.S.  VII  Corps  in  Europe. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  this  June  25, 
North  Korean  armies  swarmed 
across  the  38th  parallel  in  an  un- 
provoked invasion  of  the  new-born  Re- 
public of  Korea.  Armed  with  better 
weapons  and  Russian  built  tanks,  they 
quickly  broke  through  the  ROK  defend- 
ers, captured  the  capital  city  of  Seoul 
and  drove  on  to  try  by  force  to  bring 


RED  CHINA 


I_  RUSSIA 
VbEliwistok 


all  of  the  free  South  Korea  under  Com- 
munist rule.  The  long,  destructive  Ko- 
rean War  had  begun. 

Now,  twenty  years  later,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  has  survived.  Its  achieve- 
ments as  a  rapidly  developing  nation 
make  its  record  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able .success  stories  in  free  Asia.  Many 
of  us  in  the  United  States  have  not  been 
fully  aware  of  what  has  been  happening 
recently  in  that  proud,  small  nation 
which  we  helped  to  defend  in  the  Korean 
War.  I  have  just  returned  from  three 
years  in  Korea  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
you  up  to  date. 

The  RepubHc  of  Korea,  saved  in  1950- 
53  by  American  and  United  Nations  ac- 
tion, is  today  a  hardworking,  progressing 
nation  of  over  thirty  million  people  with 
a  sword  over  their  heads.  They  have  had 
to  overcome  practically  all  of  the  basic 
challenges  of  the  modern  turbulent 
world.  In  most  cases  the  challenges  in 
Korea  have  been  more  extreme  than 
those  in  many  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

To  build  a  rapidly  developing  econ- 
omy, international  prestige  and  social 
progress  from  the  ashes  of  the  Korean 
War  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  To 
have  done  so  in  the  face  of  the  constant 
threat  to  South  Korea  from  Communist 
North  Korea  is  even  more  impressive. 
The  United  States  has  profoundly  helped 
Korean  energy  and  initiative  to  make 
this  possible. 

In  these  days  when  some  people  seem 
to  doubt  the  capabilities  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  create  and  evolve  a  capa- 
bility to  take  care  of  themselves,  with 
diminishing  U.S.  military  support,  the 
Korean  record  provides  both  a  precedent 
and  a  real  measure  of  reassurance. 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  Korea 
is  that  without  a  genuine  feeling  of  con- 
fidence in  its  continuing  national  secu- 


rity very  little  could  have  been  done. 
Many  Koreans  highlighted  this  to  me 
when  we  were  going  through  the  tense 
days  of  1968  and  1969.  The  Korean  War 
did  not  end  in  a  formal  peace  treaty. 
After  two  years  of  frustrating  negotia- 
tions at  Panmunjom.  while  the  war  still 
raged,  a  military  armistice  was  signed  in 
1953  only  by  the  military  commanders 
of  the  opposing  sides.  The  Armistice 
brought  about  a  cease  fire  and  set  up  a 
new  demarcation  line  and  the  De- 
militarized Zone  between  the  North  and 
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the  South,  not  greatly  different  from  the 
38th  parallel  which  had  become,  after 
WW2.  the  dividing  line  between  Com- 
munist North  Korea  and  the  free  Korean 
Government  of  the  South.  The  Armistice 
Agreement  anticipated  a  peace  confer- 
ence to  establish  the  terms  of  an  endur- 
ing peace,  but  thanks  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  the  North,  that  conference, 
although  held  in  Geneva  in  April  1954. 
produced  no  solutions.  So  even  today. 
17  years  after  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
the  two  Koreas  face  each  other  in  an 


The  new  city  of  Seoul  (large  photo)  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  American 
veterans  of  the  Korean  War  who  recall  the  devastation  shown  in  Inset. 


uneasy  state  of  armed  truce,  enforced 
basically  by  the  essentially  American 
troops  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
and  the  sizeable  ROK  armed  forces  fac- 
ing the  potent  North  Korean  armed 
forces  along  the  150  miles  of  the  DMZ. 


These  forces  have  given  the  Korean  peo- 
ple the  confidence  in  their  future  safety 
that  has  justified  their  efforts  to  build 
their  economic  and  social  strength. 

The  story  of  Korea  today  begins  in 
long-ago  history.  Those  who  now  popu- 
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late  the  rugged  peninsula  came  from  a 
civilization  built  thousands  of  years  ago, 
it  is  generally  believed,  by  tribal  people 
who  originated  in  the  Altai-Ural  areas 
of  western  Asia,  from  whence  also  came 
the  ancestors  of  the  Finns,  the  Hungar- 
ians and  the  Turks.  Some  who  slowly 
migrated  east  joined  with  Mongol  no- 
mads and  began  to  live  in  the  Korean 
peninsula  perhaps  as  long  as  5.000  years 
ago.  The  tough,  strong  and  hardworking 
Korean  of  today  springs  from  ancestors 
who  had  to  be  tough  to  settle  a  cold,  in- 
hospitable wilderness  and  preserve  their 
integrity  against  encroachment  by  the 
Chinese  on  the  west,  the  Mongols  on  the 
north  and  the  Japanese  on  the  islands  to 
the  east. 

Korea  has  always  been  an  embattled 
land.  Invaded  by  or  under  the  influence 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Mongols  or  the  Japa- 
nese at  numerous  times  in  history,  and 
later  coveted  by  the  Russians,  the  Ko- 
reans have  always  managed  somehow  to 
hold  together.  History  has  bred  in  them 
a  deep  devotion  to  freedom  and  liberty. 

The  new,  free  and  independent  Re- 
public of  Korea  today  is  in  a  very  real 
sense   a  culmination  of  centuries  of 


Pacific  when  Japan  was  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, a  few  days  before  her  surrender 
on  Aug.  14,  1945.  Soviet  troops  poured 
into  Korea  and  rapidly  moved  south  be- 
yond the  Imjin  River,  while  the  nearest 
American  troops  were  still  600  miles 
away  on  Okinawa.  As  a  matter  almost 
of  desperation  it  was  rapidly  arranged 
that  the  USSR  would  stop  its  southward 
movement  and  accept  the  surrender  of 
Japanese  troops  only  north  of  the  38th 
parallel,  while  American  forces  rapidly 
being  moved  in  would  accept  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese  south  of  the 
parallel. 

It  had  been  an  Allied  declared  intent, 
agreed  upon  at  Cairo  in  1943  and  re- 
affirmed with  the  Soviet  Union  at  Pots- 
dam in  1945,  that  with  the  end  of  WW2, 
all  of  Korea  was  to  become,  in  due 
course,  free  and  independent.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  immediately  treated  the 
38th  parallel  as  a  political  boundary  and 
began  to  "sovietize"  the  North. 

Although  an  Allied  Joint  Commission 
was  set  up  to  work  out  arrangements  for 
a  freely  elected  democratic  government 
for  all  of  Korea,  this  effort  foundered  on 
the  rocks  of  Soviet  obstructionism.  The 
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The  first  postwar  government  lost  its  way. 
popular  rule.    Here  the  new  governmen 

hopes  and  dreams.  It  highlights  and  in- 
spires the  pride  and  drive  of  its  people 
which  underpins  so  much  of  the  Repub- 
lic's current  achievements.  And  it  height- 
ens the  tragedy  of  the  Korean  people 
as  a  whole,  divided  by  the  aftermath  of 
WW2  into  two  segments,  the  Commu- 
nist North  and  the  independent  South. 

This  division  came  about  in  1945  when 
V-E  day  ended  not  only  WW2  but  nearly 
half  a  century  of  Japanese  occupation 
and  the  later  annexation  of  Korea.  The 
Soviet  Union  entered  the  war  in  the 
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A  military  junta  replaced  it,  then  restored 
meets  for  its  third  assembly  in  1963. 

United  Nations  was  then  given  the  job 
of  unification.  When  it  tried  to  carry  on 
the  task,  its  Commission  was  denied  en- 
try to  the  North.  Consequently,  elections 
were  held  only  in  South  Korea,  and  in 
1948  a  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  took  office  with  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee  as  its  first  President.  Although  the 
U.N.  recognized  it  as  the  only  legal  gov- 
ernment in  all  Korea,  it  controlled  only 
that  part  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  Communist  "Peo- 
ple's Republic"  formalized  its  iron  con- 

1970 


Part  of  10,000  students  who  pledged  to  fight 


trol  of  the  North  and  began  to  increase 
subversive  efforts  to  upset  the  Republic 
to  the  South. 

The  new  ROK  Government  faced 
staggering  difficulties.  The  Japanese,  dur- 
ing their  forty  years  of  occupation,  had 
deliberately  kept  Koreans  from  respon- 
sible administrative  jobs  in  government 
or  industry.  "Know-how"  in  government, 
management  and  business  was  woefully 
scarce.  The  new  Republic  governed  an 
area  about  the  size  of  the  state  of  New 
York  of  which  only  about  20%  was  ara- 
ble land  and  most  of  the  rest  deforested 
mountains  more  rugged  than  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  The  average  density  of  popula- 
tion, however,  was  among  the  highest  in 
the  world.  There  was  little  in  the  way  of 
industry  and  a  meagre  executive  system. 
The  hostile  North  was  building  threat- 
eningly strong  armed  forces  and  sub- 
versive capabilities. 

The  United  States  helped  the  new 
government  as  best  it  could  with  the 
resources  that  were  available  before 
1950.  For  defense,  lightly  armed  Korean 
ground  forces  were  organized  together 
with  small  naval  and  air  elements  to  pro- 
vide some  security  against  the  pervasive 
Communist  threat.  But  in  June  of  1949 
the  last  of  the  U.S.  combat  troops  who 
had  moved  to  Korea  in  1945  were  with- 
drawn, partly  at  least  for  economy's  sake. 
A  small  U.S.  Army  Advisory  Group  re- 
mained behind.  In  1950.  one  year  almost 
to  the  day  after  the  last  U.S.  troops  left 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  North  Kor- 
ean surprise  invasion  took  place  and 


nism  in  Korea  in  1960.  In  recent  years,  common  citizens  often  trapped  infiltrators. 

the  costly  and  destructive  war  was  on. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  in  quick 
succession  demanded  that  the  North 
cease  its  aggressive  attack,  resolved  to 
assist  the  ROK,  and  asked  member  na- 
tions to  provide  troops  to  reestablish 
peace  and  to  set  up  a  U.N.  Command 
under  an  American  commander. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  desig- 
nated as  the  first  commander.  Twenty- 
two  nations  responded  with  help  of  some 
sort  to  the  ROK.  Fifteen  of  them  pro- 
vided combat  forces,  with  the  United 
States  giving  predominant  support  in 
both  troops  and  resources.  By  Novem- 
ber of  1950.  prior  to  the  Chinese  inter- 
vention in  the  war,  the  U.N.  forces  num- 
bered about  400,000,  of  which  half  were 
ROK  forces.  American  troops  then 
numbered  177,000.  Even  greater  forces 
were  needed  later,  when  the  Red  Chinese 
entered  the  war  and  had  to  be  turned 
back. 

We  cannot  here  review  in  detail  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  violent  conflict  that 
raged  up  and  down  the  peninsula,  or 
describe  the  heroism  and  the  dogged 
courage  of  our  men,  the  U.N.  allies  and 
the  ROK  forces  who  fought  under  the 
greatest  of  hardships  to  defend  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ROK.  The  Korean  War  was 
called  a  "limited"  war,  but  to  the  Ko- 
reans and  all  who  fought  in  it,  it  was 
total  war.  The  Communists  suffered 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  casualties  in 
dead  and  wounded.  The  U.N.  allies  suf- 
fered proportionately.  In  the  ROK, 
nearly  every  family  lost  loved  ones  and 


end  faced  an  appalling  task  of  recon- 
struction and  development,  far  greater 
than  it  had  in  1948,  even  with  continuing 
and  now  very  substantial  American  eco- 
nomic and  military  support  and  assist- 
ance. Some  U.S.  troops  were  to  stay  on 
in  Korea  as  a  manifest  to  the  Commu- 
nists that  the  ROK  would  never  need 
stand  alone  against  renewed  aggression. 
The  ROK  Armed  Forces  were  to  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained,  modernized  and 
assisted  in  training  to  take  on  the  pri- 
mary task  of  defending  against  attack. 
But  the  really  gigantic  tasks  were  in  re- 
building and  then  improving  the  econ- 
omy, the  social  fabric  of  the  country  and 
its  political  and  administrative  structure. 

Destruction  to  the  works  of  man  in 
Korea  was  far  more  severe  than  what 
has  taken  place  in  Vietnam.  It  was  more 
massive  and  it  was  more  crippling.  The 
Korean  winter  is  long  and  temperatures 
often  fall  below  zero.  The  simple  need 
for  basic  housing  to  protect  against  the 
cold  is  vital,  and  the  elemental  needs  for 
survival  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
tropical  lands. 

For  example,  Seoul,  the  capital  city  of 
the  ROK.  was  fought  through  four  times, 
shelled  and  bombed  and  almost  totally 
damaged.  Yet  the  new  Seoul  today  is  a 
rapidly  growing  and  modernizing  city  of 
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The  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  occurred  during  Gen.  Bonesteel's  command. 


property,  and  about  four  million  per- 
sons became  refugees,  including  nearly 
half  a  million  who  fled  south  from  North 
Korea.  It  is  estimated  that  something 
like  400,000  homes  alone  were  destroyed 
on  the  peninsula. 

The  cease  fire  under  the  Armistice 
came  into  effect  17  years  ago,  on  July  27. 
1953.  Since  that  time  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  lived  under  its  state  of  uneasy 
truce,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  every 
citizen  of  the  Republic  is  determined  that 
his  country  must  be  so  strong  that  the 
scourge  from  the  North  will  never  again 
dare  openly  to  attack.  They  intend  that 
history  shall  not  repeat  itself  in  their 
land. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  at  the  war's 

THE 


over  four  million  inhabitants,  one  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  world.  To  those  vis- 
itors who  come  back  to  Korea,  having 
last  viewed  Seoul  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
it  is  impressive  to  see  the  new  construc- 
tion and  growth:  modern  multi-storied 
business  buildings  in  the  center  of  town: 
new  schools,  colleges  and  universities: 
block  after  block  of  low-rent  apart- 
ments; and  literally  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  new  Korean  style  houses.  New 
thruways  and  elevated  highways  in  the 
city  are  keeping  up  with  the  increasing 
traffic.  But  the  progress  that  led  to  such 
results  in  Seoul  and  throughout  the 
country  was  slow  to  get  under  way. 

After  the  Korean  War,  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee  continued  to  head  the  government 
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as  President.  He  was  revered  in  his  coun- 
try for  his  long  record  as  a  great  fighter 
for  independence,  but  he  found  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  move  the  country 
forward  effectively  and  in  unity.  Politics, 
selfish  interests  and  the  dearth  of  man- 
agerial talent  stymied  any  quick  buildup 
of  a  strong  and  real  momentum  toward 
the  economic  and  social  growth  so  des- 
perately needed.  Even  worse,  the  people 
were  benumbed  into  apathy  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  had  overtaken  them.  It 
seemed  that  the  whole  country  had  to 
take  a  long  deep  breath  after  the  trauma 
of  the  war.  In  Korea  this  period  of  re- 
constitution  of  spirit  took  many  years.  If 
we  look  toward  the  demands  which  may 
be  laid  on  the  government  and  people  of 
Vietnam  in  the  future  we  should  recog- 
nize that  they  may  need  some  time  to 
sort  themselves  out  before  they  will  be 
able  to  exert  their  best. 

However,  the  long  breathing  spell  in 
the  ROK  was  by  no  means  static.  Amer- 
ican economic  aid,  sound  advice  and 
technical  assistance  were  pumped  into 
the  sluggish  bloodstream  of  the  economy, 
much  like  a  blood  transfusion  to  an  ex- 
hausted and  worn  patient  suffering  from 
debilitating  shock.  From  1954  to  1961, 
U.S.  economic  aid  amounted  to  $2.3 
billion  dollars.  Early  reconstruction  ef- 
forts had  to  be  aimed  at  the  most  basic 
needs,  housing  (25%  of  the  population 
were  left  homeless  at  the  end  of  the  war), 
public  health,  sanitation,  roads  and 
bridges,  social  welfare  and  rural  devel- 
opment. Industrialization,  power,  trans- 
portation and  communications  slowly 
received  increasing  attention  but  had  a 
long,  long  way  to  go. 

One  of  the  deep-rooted  difficulties 
faced  by  the  ROK  even  after  WW2  was 
rooted  in  the  arbitrary  division  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  into  two  irreconcilable 
regimes.  During  the  forty  years  of  Japa- 
nese occupation,  the  natural  resources  of 
the  North  and  South  had  been  exploited 
and  developed  together.  The  North,  with 
rich  mineral  resources  and  abundant 
waterpower,  was  built  up  as  the  indus- 
trial segment  of  the  land.  The  South  was 
poor  in  mineral  wealth  and  had  less  nat- 
ural power  potential.  It  was  the  food 
producer.  The  two  sections  had  been  mu- 
tually supporting  until  the  split  at  the 
38th  parallel  broke  down  intercourse 
between  the  areas.  After  the  division  of 
the  peninsula,  the  Republic  of  Korea 
had  to  start  almost  from  scratch  to  build 
its  own  industrial  base.  Given  the  in- 
centives of  U.S.  economic  aid  and  know- 
how,  basic  industry  began  to  grow.  By 
1957  simple  rehabilitation  was  well  ad- 
vanced, except  for  housing.  Capital  in- 
vestment along  with  AID  funds  finally 
went  more  to  increase  production  of  ce- 


ment, fertilizer,  coal,  electric  power  and 
textiles — all  basic  needs  that  previously 
had  to  be  met,  if  at  all,  by  imports  from 
outside  the  country.  These  first  stirrings 
of  broader  economic  growth  began  to 
capture  the  people's  interest.  They  also 
opened  up  possibilities  for  manipulation 
by  special  interests  and  selfish  groups  and 
encouraged  political  emotion. 

The  welter  of  conflicting  factors  came 
to  a  head  in  the  1960  elections.  Evidences 
of  attempts  at  election  riggings  and 
strong-arm  tactics  by  President  Rhee's 
party  brought  widespread  student  dem- 
onstrations, later  joined  by  many  of  the 
citizenry,  and  led  to  the  resignation  of 
President  Rhee.  The  Rhee  government 
had  deviated  from  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy which  was  so  important  to  the 
country  and  had  not  kept  up  with  the 


effort  for  the  whole  country.  The  Re- 
public of  Korea  had  weathered  one  more 
storm  but  what  would  follow  was  as  yet 
unclear. 

Under  renewed  impetus,  a  speed-up 
in  Korean  development  began  to  take 
place.  The  first  Five  Year  Economic  De- 
velopment Plan  was  carefully  drawn  to 
help  guide  resources  into  a  balanced 
program.  Many  basic  issues  were  tackled 
and  hard  decisions  made.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  of  these,  affecting  Korea's 
economy,  was  the  problem  of  restoring 
relations  with  Japan.  After  violent  de- 
bate, student  demonstrations  and  much 
soul-searching,  the  Normalization  Treaty 
with  Japan  was  concluded,  a  step  which 
led  to  important  new  relationships  with 
the  economic  giant  of  the  western  Pa- 
cific. 


WIDE  WORLD 


By  1965,  South  Korea  had  upped  its  industrial  produc-  After  the  ruin  of  the  war  these 
tion  251%.  Above,  the  Korea  Nylon  Company  in  Taegu.      school-textbook     printing  plant 


almost  subconscious  urge  of  the  people 
to  get  on  with  the  job  of  nation-building. 

The  next  few  years  were  politically 
turbulent  and  represented  the  Republic's 
deepest  crisis  in  her  development.  A 
caretaker  government,  followed  by  a  new 
constitution  and  a  newly  elected  govern- 
ment could  not  sort  out  the  complexity 
of  issues  and  emotions.  Political  disin- 
tegration became  a  threat.  A  military 
coup  followed  in  May  of  1961,  led  by 
the  then  Brig.  Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee. 

For  over  two  and  a  half  years  the  South 
was  governed  by  an  appointed  Supreme 
Council  for  National  Reconstruction  un- 
til, through  the  general  election  held  in 
the  fall  of  1963,  the  resumption  of  con- 
stitutional civilian  government  took 
place.  Gen.  Park  Chung  Hee  retired 
from  military  duty  and  ran  in  the 
election  for  President,  winning  by  a 
narrow  margin.  A  new  and  energetic 
government  was  formed  and  economic 
development  became  the  first  priority  of 


Foreign  investment  was  widely  sought, 
increasingly  provided  and  gratefully  re- 
ceived. Trade  missions  were  sent  out  in 
increasing  number.  Diplomatic  missions 
were  opened  in  a  large  number  of 
friendly  countries. 

In  Korea,  economic  emphasis  was 
placed  on  balanced  growth.  A  diversity 
of  industries  and  joint  ventures  with 
firms  from  other  nations  were  encour- 
aged. The  development  from  a  start  in 
1962  of  a  new  industrial  city.  Ulsan,  on 
the  southeast  coast,  was  one  example 
and  has  been  a  major  and  interesting 
project.  Ulsan  has  grown  rapidly  to  in- 
clude a  port,  thermal  electric  plant,  an 
oil  refinery,  one  of  the  largest  chemical 
fertilizer  plants  in  the  Far  East  and  vari- 
ous other  basic  industries  involving 
petro-chemicals,  asphalt,  synthetic  fibers, 
aluminum  and  automobiles.  Its  popula- 
tion has  grown  to  over  150,000. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well, 
diversified  industry  began  springing  up. 
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High  quality  textile  manufacture  of  all 
sorts  is  growing  and,  as  an  example,  the 
natural  silk  production  is  being  worked 
into  some  of  the  very  finest  of  fabrics 
sought  after  in  markets  around  the 
world. 

Electric  power  is,  of  course,  an  es- 
sential in  modern  industrial  expansion.  In 
South  Korea,  requirements  are  growing 
so  fast  that  the  energy  base  is  continu- 
ously being  enlarged  through  multi-pur- 
pose hydro-electric  dams  and  thermal 
and  nuclear  power  plants. 

Korea  learned  the  lesson  that  a  de- 
veloping country  must  strive  for  steady 
but  broadly  based  growth.  Thus  atten- 
tion is  again  being  focussed  on  the  agri- 
cultural sector.  Rice  growing  was  the 
backbone  of  old  Korea.  It  is  still  para- 
mount, but  diversification  is  encouraged. 


decade  to  more  than  700  million  in  1969. 
Growth  of  the  gross  national  product 
has  varied  over  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade  between  8%  and  12%  a  year 
and  reached  15%  in  1969. 

When  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  ends 
in  1971,  Korea  expects  to  be  self-suffi- 
cient in  food  and  to  have  reached  a  self- 
sustaining  momentum  in  its  economic 
growth.  In  relation  to  the  gross  national 
product,  per  capita  income  by  the  end  of 
1971  should  have  doubled  over  what  it 
was  in  1961.  This,  in  real  terms,  vividly 
illustrates  both  the  energy  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  enormity  of  the  task  already 
performed  and  yet  to  be  done,  because 
per  capita  income  in  the  early  sixties  was 
not  much  over  one  hundred  dollars  per 
person — the  barest  of  subsistence  levels 
— and  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  Amer- 


been  recognized  and  significant  effort 
continued  to  try  to  keep  them  in  hand. 
The  expanding  need  for  markets,  for 
foreign  investment  and  for  internal  in- 
vestment, all  in  a  balanced  tempo,  re- 
quire continuing  attention  in  our  increas- 
ingly competitive  and  protectionist 
world.  But  if  the  many  shoals  of  the  fu- 
ture can  be  avoided,  the  Koreans  can 
sustain  their  great  hopes. 

Progress  of  the  sort  to  be  seen  in  Ko- 
rea is  by  no  means  solely  the  result  of 
impersonal  factors  such  as  planning, 
investment,  production  and  markets. 
There  also  have  to  be  many  intangible 
and  human  factors  to  make  up  equally 
needed  morale,  incentive  and  confidence. 
One  of  these  factors  has  been  the  driving 
thirst  of  the  Koreans  for  knowledge  and 
education. 
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women  helped  rebuild  a  Seoul 
with  hand  labor. 


Through  the  increasing  application  of 
agricultural  science,  the  introduction  of 
fertilizers,  machinery,  tide  land  recla- 
mation and,  very  importantly,  under- 
ground water  source  development  and 
irrigation,  greater  yields  of  higher  quality 
in  many  crops  are  being  taken  from  the 
land.  Poultry,  meat-growing  and  fishing 
industries  are  expanding. 

This  remarkable  and  widespread  eco- 
nomic growth  and  the  concurrent  in- 
crease in  foreign  trade  are  reassuring  re- 
sults of  both  the  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance of  many  nations  with  the  ROK 
and  the  growing  drive,  energy  and  initia- 
tive of  the  Korean  people  and  their  lead- 
ership. The  early  infusions  of  large-scale 
American  aid  and  technology  have 
played  a  vital  part. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixties  the  Koreans 
can  point  to  economic  progress  literally 
undreamed  of  in  the  late  fifties.  Exports 
have  grown  from  a  meagre  30  million 
dollars  a  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 


A  huge  food-processing  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  Seoul. 


ican  per  capita  income  at  that  time. 

The  Korean  record  represents  a  very 
human  story  of  awakening  drive,  de- 
termination and  pride — and  of  the  basic 
values  of  the  mutual  support  and  trust 
between  our  country  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  Korea  has  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  Korean  War  and  there  is  a 
perceptible  excitement,  bustle  and  sense 
of  purpose  in  the  air  these  days.  The 
citizens  are  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
industrious  and,  in  good  old  Army  par- 
lance, "standing  tall."  The  economic 
record  is  indeed  impressive  but  it  is,  in 
real  terms,  only  a  good  beginning.  There 
are  many  political  and  economic  fragil- 
ities in  the  system.  Future  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  are  many  and  difficult,  but 
the  will  to  cope  with  them  is  there. 

Inflation  and  population  growth  are 
the  twin  thieves  of  economic  progress  in 
many  developing  countries.  They  have 
been  and  remain  formidable  threats  in 
Korea.  But  their  dangers  also  have  long 

THE  AM 


The  building  of  new  schools  and  col- 
leges and  the  expansion  of  the  old  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  massive  scale  along 
with  economic  development.  The  deep 
desire  of  parents  in  all  walks  of  life  to 
give  their  children  the  best  of  schooling, 
and  if  possible  a  University  education, 
is  a  deep  motivating  force  and  the  literacy 
rate  in  Korea  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Coupled  with  this  is  a  reawaken- 
ing of  the  historical  Korean  traits  of  in- 
ventiveness, imagination  and  creativity. 
The  Korean  can  learn  rapidly  and  has 
native  dexterity  and  manual  capabilities. 
The  electronics  industry,  as  one  example, 
has  found  the  Koreans  highly  productive 
in  the  manufacture  of  micro-minia- 
turized electric  circuitry. 

Korean  pride  and  confidence  have 
been  enhanced  by  other  developments. 
The  initiatives  of  the  Korean  government 
in  the  international  field,  particularly  in 
Free  Asia,  have  fed  back  into  the  na- 
tional spirit.  There  is  participation  in 
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The  Situation  In  Korea 

numerous  international  and  Asian  or- 
ganizations and  institutions,  with  many 
of  the  conferences  involved  being  held 
in  Korea.  The  exchange  of  visits  with 
Heads  of  State  and  other  senior  officials 
for  many  nations  have  awakened  a  sense 
of  awareness  of  the  outer  world  that  less 
dramatic  sources  could  not  have  engen- 
dered. 

One  very  important  development  af- 
fecting the  national  spirit  has  been  the 
possibly  unexpected  result  of  sending 
Korean  troops  to  participate  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  When  in  1965  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  with 
American  support,  invited  the  Republic 
of  Korea  to  help  it  to  defend  its  freedom, 
the  ROK  response  was  quick  but  the  de- 
cision was  far  from  easy.  The  dangers 
from  its  own  North,  few  resources  and 
the  old  traditions  of  the  "Hermit  King- 
dom" argued  against  a  positive  answer. 
But  the  ROK  people,  from  the  lessons 
of  the  Korean  War,  have  come  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  mutual  security. 
Their  freedom  and  integrity  were  saved 
in  1950-53  by  the  willingness  of  many 
other  nations  to  come  to  their  aid.  So  it 
was  finally  in  this  spirit  that  the  ROK 
government  responded  to  South  Viet- 
nam's appeal  for  help.  To  send  troops 
was  a  tangible  way  to  demonstrate  the 
gratitude  that  all  of  the  free  Korean  peo- 
ple felt  for  the  Americans  and  men  of 
other  nations  who  fought  with  them  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  their  Republic 
against  Communist  invasion.  President 
Park,  with  the  support  of  his  party,  made 
the  move  and  the  ROK  Capital  Division 
— the  "Tiger"  Division — with  a  ROK 
Marine  Brigade,  was  sent  to  Vietnam,  to 
be  followed  later  by  another  division,  the 
Ninth  or  "White  Horse"  Division. 

The  outstanding  military  successes 
made  by  the  ROK  troops  in  Vietnam  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  national  interest 
and  further  developed  ROK  pride  and 
assurance.  Not  many  Americans  realize 
the  scope  of  the  ROK  contribution  in 
Vietnam  or  that  their  50,000-man  con- 
tingent is  the  second  largest  free  world 
assistance  contingent  in  Vietnam  today. 
In  fact,  there  are  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  ROK  combat  soldiers  involved 
in  Vietnam  in  relation  to  the  ROK 
population  as  there  are  American  com- 
bat soldiers. 

The  ROK  Forces  in  Vietnam,  with  the 
local  Vietnamese  forces,  are  responsible 
for  the  security  and  protection  of  nearly 
3,000  square  miles  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated east  coast  region.  They  now  ex- 
tend real  protection  combined  with  active 
civic  action  work  to  well  over  a  million 
and  a  quarter  Vietnamese.  This  record 
has  not  only  enhanced  the  self-respect  of 
the  Korean  people  but  has  also  won  for 


General  Bonesteel  (with  eyepatch)  inspecting  frontline  troops  that  stand  between  South  Koreai 


the  ROK  increased  attention  and  stature, 
particularly  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Republic  of  Korea's  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  and  increased  interna- 
tional prestige  in  the  past  few  years  has 
brought  increased  dangers  to  national 
security.  The  ROK  achievements  have 
not  been  viewed  with  composure  by 
Communist  North  Korea.  So  the  prog- 
ress of  today  is  menaced  by  the  same 
aggressive  regime  that  violently  tried 
to  smash  and  take  over  the  infant  Re- 
public in  1950.  To  understand  some  of 
the  basic  factors  involved  we  should 
look  at  the  Republic  of  Korea's  location 
in  Northeast  Asia. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  cause  of  free  nations 
in  the  Western  Pacific  and  Eastern  Asian 
areas.  Geographically,  it  occupies  a 
vital  position  across  the  approaches  from 
continental  Asia  to  the  Northern  and 
Western  Pacific  and  the  Japanese  islands. 
The  Korean  peninsula  lies  at  the  apex 
of  three  Great  Power  triangles — Russia, 
Red  China  and  Japan.  North  Korea  has 
common  boundaries  with  both  Russia 
and  Communist  China.  Seoul,  the  capital 
of  the  ROK,  on  the  other  hand,  is  also 
closer  to  Vladivostak  and  Peking  than  it 
is  to  Tokyo.  The  burgeoning  economic 
and  social  strength  in  the  independent 
Republic  of  Korea,  combined  with  its 
stalwart   armed   forces   and  with  the 


United  Nations  Command's  support,  in- 
cluding American  and  Thai  forces,  pre- 
sents a  hard  nut  to  crack  for  any  ex- 
pansionist forces  from  Communist  Asia. 
The  presence  of  American  troops  along- 
side the  ROK  forces  has  been  a  success- 
ful deterrent  to  any  resumption  of  open 
hostilities  since  the  armistice.  The 
Armed  Forces  in  the  ROK  have  carried 
out  the  mission  of  the  original  directive 
given  them  by  the  United  Nations  back 
in  1950.  that  of  helping  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  peace  in  the  area.  They 
have  been  needed  to  keep  in  check  the 
openly  and  increasingly  truculent  North 
Korean  dictatorship. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  is  important 
in  our  highest  aspirations  for  a  world 
community  of  peaceful,  prospering  and 
independent  nations,  but  by  that  very 
fact  is  a  target  for  the  North.  In  the 
clamor  of  conflicting  ideologies  of  to- 
day's world,  the  Republic  of  Korea  pro- 
vides an  example  to  other  developing 
countries  in  the  Far  East  to  show  that 
societies  such  as  theirs,  directly  adjacent 
to  hostile  Communism,  can  modernize 
and  prosper  through  the  combination  of 
their  own  efforts  and  mutual  support 
with  other  free  nations. 

But  free  institutions  do  not  long 
flourish  nor  do  people  plan,  work  and 
invest  for  tomorrow  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fear.  So  North  Korea  has  tried  even 
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Red  aggressor  to  the  North. 

harder  in  the  past  few  years  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  fear  and  to  break  up  the 
ROK's  economic  progress  by  increased 
threats  of  violence  and  war.  That  she 
has  not  succeeded  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  people  of  the  Republic. 

North  Korea,  no  wiser  for  the  Korean 
War  and  unrepentent,  has  not  changed 
her  objectives.  During  the  past  several 
years,  it  has  been  said  openly  and  often 
by  North  Korea's  dictator,  Kim  Il-Sung, 
that  his  aim  is  to  bring  about  the  re- 
unification of  the  Korean  peninsula,  by 
subversion  and,  if  necessary,  by  force, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Having  failed  in  the  early  1950's  to 
achieve  this  end  and  always  repudiating 
the  United  Nation's  formula  for  free, 
open  and  honest  elections  to  settle  the 
matter.  North  Korea  has  rebuilt  its  con- 
ventional war  forces  with  Soviet  help, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  has  developed 
a  very  large  and  dangerous  "unconven- 
tional" and  subversive  warfare  capability 
of  tough,  well  trained  agent  infiltrators 
and  commando-type  small  units. 

North  Korea,  at  the  time  of  the  Arm- 
istice in  1953,  had  also  suffered  great 
destruction  and  was  close  to  total  ex- 
haustion. After  the  war,  the  North's 
Communist  allies  began  providing  ex- 
tensive military  and  economic  aid.  A 
goal  was  set  to  make  North  Korea  a 
Communist  show  window  of  industrial 


and  economic  development,  exploiting 
North  Korea's  natural  resources  in  min- 
eral wealth  and  water  power.  At  first 
North  Korean  progress  moved  markedly 
ahead  of  the  slower  start  in  the  South, 
but  as  the  years  went  on  it  began  to 
falter.  Planned  production  and  construc- 
tion schedules  fell  increasingly  behind, 
difficulties  arose  in  many  segments  of  the 
economy  and  the  poor  quality  of  goods 
produced  hurt  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  initial  flow  of  aid  from  Chinese 
Communist  and  Soviet  sources  began  to 
dry  up  and  these  problems  became  ac- 
centuated by  the  split  between  China  and 
Russia. 

North  Korea  tried  to  straddle  the 
fence  in  the  Communist  ideological 
schism  but  gradually  moved  in  fact  to 
the  Soviet  side  in  return  for  a  new  inflow 
of  both  military  and  economic  assistance 
from  the  USSR.  At  about  this  time,  in 
late  1964  and  1965,  Kim  Il-Sung  also 
began  to  shift  his  strategy  for  a  takeover 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

The  weapons  of  subversion  and  porous 
attack  through  infiltration  were  added 
to  North  Korea's  arsenal,  combined 
with  the  increased  modernization  and 
training  of  her  conventional  armed 
forces  and  her  miUtia.  At  the  same  time 
came  a  tremendous  efi"ort  to  put  vital 
installations  underground  to  harden  the 
"North  for  survival  in  open  war  should 
that  be  necessary.  This  latter  enormous 
effort  had  additional  detrimental  efl'ects 
on  North  Korea's  already  sufi"ering  eco- 
nomic situation. 

In  1964,  Kim  emphatically  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  past  progress 
of  the  North  Korean  "anti-ROK  op- 
erations" aimed  at  subverting  the  South. 


He  expressed  renewed  interest  in  and 
gave  great  praise  to  the  principles  of  the 
"people's  war"  and  the  apparent  success 
of  their  application  in  China  and  Viet- 
nam. He  ordered  a  sweeping  overhaul  of 
the  entire  North  Korean  subversive  appa- 
ratus and  a  start  in  the  rapid  training  and 
development  of  a  major  force  of  sub- 
versive warriors.  Actions  to  translate  his 
dictates  got  well  under  way  in  1965  and 
were  expanded  further  in  1966  and  1967. 
As  a  result  of  this  program  he  built  a 
greatly  strengthened  capability  for  propa- 
ganda, espionage,  subversion,  terrorism 
and  sabotage — based  on  a  pool  of  thou- 
sands of  well  trained  and  organized 
agent-infiltrators  and  command-guerril- 
las. These  he  began  to  try  to  "export"  by 
infiltration  into  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
beginning  in  1966  and  increasingly  in 
1967  and  1968.  He  seemed  to  be  answer- 
ing the  call  for  "not  one,  but  many  Viet- 
nams!".  made  by  Cuba's  Che  Guevara, 
and  to  think  that  the  time  of  highest  U.S. 
and  ROK  involvement  in  Vietnam  sig- 
naled the  time  for  him  to  make  his 
moves. 

In  October  1966,  Kim  Il-Sung,  in  a 
speech  to  his  party  congress,  indicated 
that  more  aggressive  measures  were 
needed.  Starting  within  a  week  there- 
after there  were  22  serious  violations  by 
North  Korea  of  the  Armistice,  involving 
their  ground  incursions  into  or  across 
the  DMZ.  They  cost  the  lives  of  over 
twenty  ROK  soldiers  and  six  Americans. 
The  message  was  plain  that  a  new  North 
Korean  aggressiveness  was  on  the  move. 
The  United  Nations  Command  and  the 
ROK  government  and  armed  forces 
began  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  cope 
{.Continued  on  page  46) 
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Along  the  "demilitarized  zone"  the  security  of  South  Korea  is  an 
eyeball  to  eyeball  matter  between  UN  forces  and  the  Red  enemy. 
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Benjamin  Franklin 
as  an  Old  Man 


Twenty  years  after  his  place  in  history  was  assured,  Ben 
Franklin  earned  it  all  over  again,  starting  when  he  was  70. 


WHEN  THE  United  States  was 
born  out  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  was  70  years  old.  If  he 
had  died  20  years  earlier,  he  would  still 
be  a  famous  man  today.  But  he  now 
had  a  dozen  years  as  a  formidable  states- 
man ahead  of  him. 

His  achievements  in  his  earlier  years 
were  sufficient  to  have  made  several  men 
famous.  Printer,  publisher,  bookseller, 
scientist,  philosopher,  fire  "commis- 
sioner," community  leader,  tax  and 
money  expert,  mail-service  pioneer,  mili- 
tary organizer,  homespun  journalist,  lin- 
guist, educator,  diplomat,  propagandist 
extraordinary  when  it  came  to  persuad- 
ing people  where  their  interests  lay  (and 
lover  boy,  too,  for  that  matter),  Frank- 
lin had  it  made  in  the  history  books  well 
before  he  was  50. 

Franklin  is  even  interesting  as  a  psy- 
chological specimen.  His  mastery  of  him- 
self and  his  shrewd  understanding  of 
people  have  seldom  been  equalled,  nor 
has  his  tolerant  and  humorous  approach 
to  manipulating  others. 

In  1731,  he  established  the  first  cir- 
culating library  in  the  new  world.  In 
1743,  he  founded  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  colonies'  first  brain 
trust.  He  started  an  academy  that  grew 
to  be  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  the  time  he  was  42  he  retired  from 
his  printing  business,  having  established 
his  income  with  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nack and  other  successes.  After  that  he 
devoted  himself  largely  to  science  and 
became  world  famous  in  it  in  his  own 
time.  His  kite  experiment  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  proved  that  electricity  and 
lightning  were  the  same,  led  him  to  in- 
vent the  lightning  rod.  He  is  the  author 
of  the  -f-  and  —  signs  on  your  flash- 
light batteries,  for  it  was  Ben  Franklin 
who  identified  the  positive  and  negative 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

nature  of  electric  current.  He  also  in- 
vented the  Franklin  stove,  which  threw 
off  more  heat  and  used  less  fuel  than 
any  comparable  home  heating  device 
then  known.  He  invented  bi-focal  eye- 
glasses. 

His  alert  mind  established  truths  that 
we  now  take  for  granted,  sometimes 
from  trivial  evidence  that  had  been  lying 
around  unnoticed  all  along.  Nobody  had 
ever  established  that  general  rainstorms 
and  snowstorms  are  roughly  circular 
"suction  pumps"  that  usually  move  into 
the  wind  on  their  east  and  northeast  sides 
(in  the  northern  hemisphere).  Frank- 
lin's sharp  mind  noted  in  mail  from  Bos- 
ton that  northeast  storms  hit  there  after 
they'd  struck  Philadelphia,  though  if  the 
storm  itself  had  come  from  the  north- 
east it  would  have  been  the  other  way 
around. 

By  the  age  of  70,  the  kindly,  aging 
philosopher  was  ready  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  contemplation  and  in  cor- 
respondence with  his  many  famous 
friends  all  over  the  world.  But  his  own 
country  needed  him.  It  was  about  to 
begin  a  life  of  its  own — and  the  best 
energies  of  its  most  talented  citizens 
were  urgently  required. 

Before  the  struggle  for  independence 
was  over,  Benjamin  Franklin  gave  freely 
of  himself  and  his  many  abilities.  Many 
would  say  that  he  contributed  more 
than  any  other  man  to  the  success  of 
the  young  Republic. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Franklin's  contribu- 
tion to  American  independence  begins 
long  before  1776.  however. 

In  that  year,  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  the  first 
united  political  act  of  the  colonies.  But 
the  pressure  for  union — and  independ- 
ence— had  been  building  up  for  years. 

The  first  person  to  suggest  such  a 
union  publicly?  Benjamin  Franklin. 


The  year  was  1753.  The  French  had 
just  built  a  string  of  forts  in  the  West- 
ern wilderness  and  the  great  Iroquois  In- 
dian confederacy,  the  so-called  Six  Na- 
tions, was  now  sandwiched  between  the 
British  colonies  and  the  French  forts. 

Until  this  time,  the  British  had  been 
the  strongest  power  in  the  new  world, 
and  the  Iroquois  had  made  their  peace 
with  the  colonies.  But  now  the  French 
were  growing  strong.  The  Iroquois  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  they'd  bet  on  the  wrong 
horse.  So  they  sought  reassurances  of 
British  support  if  the  French  and  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French  squeezed 
them. 

The  Six  Nations  first  sent  delegations 
to  the  Britishers  governing  the  colonies. 
In  Virginia,  the  Governor  sent  young 
George  Washington  to  what  is  now  Pitts- 
burgh to  get  the  French  to  pull  back. 
He  had  no  success. 

At  the  same  time,  the  friendly  Indians 
had  also  petitioned  Pennsylvania  au- 
thorities, among  them  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

To  try  to  hold  on  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  Six  Nations,  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia dispatched  a  few  men  to  build  an 
English  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  he  commissioned  Washington  to  go 
with  reinforcements  as  soon  as  the  Vir- 
gmia  militia  was  ready. 

At  this  time,  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania sent  word  that  militia  from  his 
colony  might  join  the  Virginians  on  the 
Potomac  early  in  March  1754.  These 
were  separate  British  colonies  at  the 
time.  Any  cooperation  was  voluntary  and 
not  obligatory. 

The  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  meeting 
in  February,  wasn't  so  sure  it  ought  to 
help  Virginia.  It  reviewed  its  instructions 
from  London- — -to  defend  the  colony 
from  invasion  by  the  subjects  of  any 
foreign  power,  but  to  make  use  of  armed 
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force  only  within  English  territory.  It 
was  unclear  whether  the  new  French 
forts  were  within  English  territory  or  be- 
yond it,  the  Assembly  said.  So  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  refused  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  militia  until  the  issue  was  clear. 

In  May,  the  small  Virginia  fort  on  the 
Ohio  fell  to  the  French  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  finally  voted  some 
money  for  defense.  But  they  argued 
about  how  it  should  be  raised  and  how 
it  should  be  spent. 

On  May  9,  1754,  Benjamin  Franklin's 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  published  what  is 
now  considered  the  first  American  car- 
toon, probably  drawn  by  Franklin  him- 
self. It  was  a  rough  picture  of  a  snake 
cut  into  eight  pieces — labeled  with  the 
initials  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina. The  caption  read  "JOIN  or  DIE." 

The  problems  with  the  French  were 
the  occasion  for  Franklin  to  begin  pub- 
licizing his  ideas  for  union — but  not  the 
reason.  In  fact,  continental  union  was 
an  idea  he  had  been  pondering  for  sev- 
eral years. 

America,  Franklin  thought,  should  not 
he  regulated  from  London.  It  was  a  dy- 
namic country,  spreading  out  across  a 
continent,  its  population  doubling  every 
20  years.  England  was  static,  set  in  her 
ways.  Americans.  Franklin  believed, 
should  govern  the  colonies.  They  under- 
stood the  temper  of  this  land  whose  old- 
est families  had  been  here  130  years. 

In  the  early  1750's,  Franklin  really 
had  no  occasion  to  propose  his  ideas  of 
union.  True,  England  had  levied  laws 
restricting  American  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, and  Franklin  attacked  the  wisdom 
of  these  laws  in  print.  But  union?  That 
was  something  else. 

By  the  time  the  troubles  with  the 
French  and  the  Indians  began.  Franklin 
had  assumed  an  unusual  position  in  the 
colonies.  He  had  been  appointed  joint- 
deputy  postmaster  general  of  North 
America,  a  position  of  high  prestige. 
More  important,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
officials  whose  authority  crossed  colonial 
boundaries.  On  his  long  journeys  of  post- 
al inspection.  Franklin  had  come  to 
know  most  of  the  influential  citizens  and 
had  gained  a  firm  understanding  of  the 
middle  colonies  and  of  New  England. 

Shortly  after  Franklin's  snake  cartoon 
was  published,  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly decided  to  send  commissioners  to  Al- 
bany, to  join  the  commissioners  from 
other  colonies  in  a  new  treaty  with  the 
Six  Nations.  Benjamin  Franklin,  of 
course,  was  one  of  those  appointed. 

The  Albany  conference  had  been 
called  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  intended 
to  cement  the  colonies'  relationship  with 
the  Six  Nations  by  giving  presents  and 
signing  a  new  treaty.  Since  several  col- 


onies were  concerned,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland  and  Virginia  had  been 
sent  invitations.  Virginia  and  New  Jer- 
sey did  not  send  commissioners,  but 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  did,  with- 
out being  asked. 

On  the  way  to  Albany,  Franklin  dis- 
cussed union  with  James  Alexander,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  delegation  and 
of  Franklin's  American  Philosophical 
Society.  He  also  wrote  his  ideas  down 
and  titled  them  "Short  Hints  Towards 
a  Scheme  for  Uniting  the  Northern  Col- 
onies." 

Franklin's  union  would  still  be  British. 
It  was  to  be  planned  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Albany,  as  representatives  of 
their  colonies,  and  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  would  be  headed  by  a 
President-General,  a  military  man  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  Crown.  A 
"Grand  Council"  would  be  chosen  by 


other.  None  was  willing  to  yield  even 
the  slightest  power. 

Long  afterward.  Franklin  wrote,  "The 
colonies,  so  united,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  have  defended  them- 
selves [from  the  French  and  Indians]: 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  troops 
from  England,  of  course  [to  fight  the 
French  and  Indians];  the  subsequent  pre- 
tence for  taxing  America  [to  pay  for 
the  French  and  Indian  War]:  and  the 
bloody  contest  it  occasioned  [The  Ameri- 
can Revolution]  would  have  been 
avoided.  .  . 

Benjamin  Frankhn  did  not  achieve  a 
union  of  the  colonies  in  1754,  but  he 
planted  a  seed  that  was  to  flower  mag- 
nificently 22  years  later. 

In  1755,  the  French  and  Indian  War 
was  on  in  earnest,  with  each  colony  act- 
ing (or  not  acting)  in  its  own  defense. 
British  troops  in  ever  larger  numbers 
were  coming  over  to  wage  the  only  re- 
sistance that  was  coordinated  to  any  de- 
gree. Having  failed  to  get  concerted 

CULVER  PHOTOS 


JOIN  or  DIE 

A  Common  Newspaper  Heading  in  1776 ;  devised  by  Franklin  in  Mat,  1754, 
AT  THE  Beginning  or  thk  French  War. 

This  editorial  cartoon  appeared  in  Franklin's  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  1754.  It  was 
a  first  call  for  Union  of  the  13  colonies,  a  step  that  would  be  taken  22  years  later. 


the  assemblies  of  the  various  colonies  to 
act  as  the  legislative  branch. 

This  National  Government — of  sorts 
— would  deal  with  the  Indians,  protect 
settlers  against  the  French  and  perhaps 
equip  ships  to  patrol  coastal  waters. 

At  the  assembly,  the  commissioners 
debated  Franklin's  plan  for  union  and 
adopted  it.  They  then  ordered  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  various  assemblies,  not 
only  to  those  colonies  that  were  repre- 
sented, but  also  to  New  Jersey,  Virginia 
and  the  Carolinas. 

None  of  the  assemblies  approved 
Franklin's  plan. 

There  were  several  reasons.  One  was 
the  conviction  that  London  would  never 
go  along  with  it.  "Too  democratic."  one 
commissioner  thought.  "Gives  the  col- 
onies too  much  prerogative,"  said  an- 
other. 

But  the  main  reason  Franklin's  plan 
for  union  never  came  to  pass  was  that 
ihe  colonies  were  fiercely  jealous  of  each 


action,  it  now  fell  on  Franklin  and 
George  Croghan  to  stir  Pennsylvania  to 
protect  herself.  Enemy  raids  on  the  west- 
ern settlements  (usually  one  or  two 
Frenchmen  with  numerous  Indians  on 
the  warpath)  were  burning  outlying 
farms  and  communities  and  massacring 
the  inhabitants. 

Between  its  Quaker  tradition  of  paci- 
fism and  its  remoteness  from  the  danger, 
the  more  populated  eastern  part  of  the 
colony  was  so  complaisant  that  it  took 
all  of  Franklin's  powers  to  get  Pennsyl- 
vania to  put  a  militia  of  1,400  in  the  field 
in  1756.  The  previous  year  it  was  only 
Franklin's  cajolery  and  persistence  which 
had  raised  enough  supplies  and  transpor- 
tation in  Pennsylvania  for  the  British 
General  Braddock  to  make  it  overland 
with  his  army  to  attack  the  French  at 
present-day  Pittsburgh.  (That  Braddock 
suffered  a  terrible  defeat  and  lost  his 
own  life  was  none  of  Ben's  doing.) 

Frankhn  was  50  in  1756,  and  by  the 
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Prussia's  Baron  von  Steuben.  With  American  fortunes  waning  after  Valley  Forge,  he 
arrived  on  the  scene,  thanks  to  Franklin,  to  shape  our  ragged  forces  into  a  real  army. 


time  the  French  and  Indian  War  was 
settled  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (as  part 
of  the  Seven  Years  War  in  Europe)  he 
was  58  and  the  American  Revolution  was 
still  a  dozen  years  ahead. 

During  those  1 2'  years  Franklin  strug- 
gled to  resolve  the  quarrels  that  were 
leading  toward  the  Revolution.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Europe,  practically 
serving  as  an  Ambassador  at  Large  for 
the  American  union  that  didn't  exist  yet. 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Georgia 
officially  made  him  their  representative, 
too.  If  you  remember  your  history  well 
enough  you  recall  that  the  Stamp  Act  of 
the  1760's  was  the  first  British  law  that 
incited  the  colonies  to  rebellious  acts, 
and  that  Parliament,  in  a  moment  of 
brief  wisdom,  repealed  it  in  1766.  It 
isn't  so  well  known  that  Parliament  was 
persuaded  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act  after 
listening  to  canny  old  Ben  Franklin's  ad- 
vice, given  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February  1766.  No  other  Ameri- 


English-born  Thomas  Paine  also  came 
to  America  on  Franklin's  recommen- 
dation. He  fought  for  independence 
via  his  writings,  and  became  chief 
propagandist  for  the  new  nation. 


can  was  as  well  respected  in  Europe  as 
Franklin. 

But  fresh  injury  and  fresh  rebellion 
followed  and  nine  years  later  it  all  led 
to  war. 

After  the  fighting  began  in  1775  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  early 
American  effort  against  the  British  was 
sporadic  and  disjointed. 

Part  of  the  reason  was  an  imperfect 
understanding  among  the  people  of  what 
independence  and  freedom  might  mean, 
of  how  the  colonies — as  a  separate  na- 
tion— might  be  able  to  take  their  place 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

In  their  different  ways,  many  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  tried  to  make  the  issues 
clear  to  the  people  and  arouse  them  to 
passionate  action. 

The  greatest  figure  among  these  men 
was  Thomas  Paine,  a  maker  of  corset 
stays  who'd  recently  come  from  England. 
His  words  galvanized  a  nation: 

"O!  Ye  that  love  mankind!  Ye  that 
dare  oppose  not  only  the  tyranny  but 
the  tyrant,  stand  forth!  Every  spot  of 
the  old  world  is  overrun  with  oppres- 
sion. Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round 
the  Globe.  Asia  and  Africa  have  long 
expelled  her.  Europe  regards  her  like  a 
stranger  and  England  hath  given  her 
warning  to  depart.  O!  Receive  the  fugi- 
tive, and  prepare  in  time  an  asylum  for 
mankind." 

These  words,  and  others  written  by 
Thomas  Paine,  helped  to  unify  a  coun- 
try by  making  clear  the  ideals  for  which 
it  might  fight. 

"The  sun  never  shined  on  a  cause  of 
greater  worth.  It  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
City,  a  Country,  a  Province  or  a  King- 
dom; but  of  a  continent — at  least  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  'Tis 
not  the  concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or  an 
age.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  seedtime  of  Con- 
tinental Union,  faith  and  honor.  .  .  ." 

It  was  "Common  Sense."  And  it  was 
a  clarion  call  to  freedom. 

Throughout  the  Revolution,  Thomas 
Paine  wrot-e  such  words.  They  were  a 
poor  substitute,  perhaps,  for  ammuni- 
tion, for  proper  uniforms,  for  food  for 
the  army.  But  these  words  played  a  major 
role  in  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  its  darkest  days. 

Just  who  was  Thomas  Paine?  How 
had  he  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
Revolution?  How  did  he  happen  to  be 
in  America?  How  did  he  happen  to  write 
"Common  Sense?" 

The  answers  to  these  questions  lie 
with  none  other  than  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

A  year  before  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
the  aging  philosopher  (now  68)  was  in 
England  visiting  friends,  again  trying  to 
use  his  influence  to  get  the  Crown  to 
soften  its  position  toward  the  colonies. 
While  there  was  still  a  chance  for  peace, 
Franklin  pursued  it  with  all  of  his  ener- 
gies. 

17 
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Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  Old  Man 


One  day,  he  was  visited  by  a  man  un- 
known to  him.  That  was  surprising  in 
itself,  since  Franklin  either  knew  per- 
sonally or  knew  of  nearly  every  man  of 
importance  in  Great  Britain.  His  visitor 
that  day:  Thomas  Paine. 

Paine  was  not  well  dressed,  nor  was 
he  well  groomed.  In  fact.  Franklin's  ser- 
vant had  almost  turned  him  away.  But, 
for  Benjamin  Franklin,  clothes  definitely 
did  not  make  the  man.  He  saw  Paine. 

The  staymaker  had  come  to  Franklin 
to  ask  a  favor.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica and  he  needed  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, something  that  would  help  him  get 
a  job. 

Franklin  quizzed  him  about  his  abili- 
ties and  interests.  Paine  talked  about 
making  stays  for  corsets,  about  cobbling, 
about  selling  ribbons.  And  he  mentioned 
that,  on  occasion,  he  wrote. 

Then  the  two  men  talked  about  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  opportunities  in 
each,  the  governments,  the  ways  of  life. 

In  the  end.  Franklin  wrote  to  his  son- 
in-law  in  Philadelphia: 

".  .  .  The  bearer,  Mr.  Thomas  Paine, 
is  very  well  recommended  to  me  as  an 
ingenious  worthy  young  man.  He  goes 
to  Pennsylvania  with  a  view  of  settling 
there.  I  request  you  to  give  him  your  best 
advice  and  contenance,  as  he  is  quite  a 
stranger  there.  If  you  can  put  him  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  employment  .  .  .  you 
will  do  well  and  much  oblige  your  affec- 
tionate father.  .  .  ." 

And  so  Thomas  Paine  came  to  Amer- 
ica. But  his  acquaintance  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  not  over.  The  philosopher- 
scientist  appeared  in  another  act  in 
Paine's  life  that  was  crucial  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  nation. 

Nearing  his  70th  birthday,  Benjamin 
Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia.  De- 
spite his  age,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  to 
plan  the  defense  of  the  province.  He  was 
also  made  a  member — the  oldest — of 
the  Continental  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  Paine's  fortunes  had  im- 
proved. He  was  now  the  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine — and  an  ardent 
Revolutionary.  The  ideas  that  were  later 
to  take  shape  in  "Common  Sense"  were 
already  firmly  in  his  mind. 

Franklin  and  Paine  renewed  their  ac- 
quaintanceship— exactly  how  is  not  re- 
corded. They  talked  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  America  in  Franklin's  absence, 
and  Paine  told  Franklin  of  his  ideas. 

Out  of  that  conversation  came  the  idea 
that  Paine  should  write  down  his  feelings 
and  beliefs,  publish  them  in  a  pamphlet 
and  distribute  them  widely. 

At  first,  Paine  had  trouble  finding  a 
publisher.  Many  thought  his  ideas  were 
treasonable  and  that  publishing  them 
would  be  extremely  risky.  But  Franklin 


applied  pressure  on  the  right  parties  and 
"Common  Sense"  was  printed. 

Then,  Franklin  himself  took  50  copies 
and  sent  them  where  he  thought  they 
would  do  the  most  good.  Soon,  "Com- 
mon Sense"  had  turned  into  a  wild  best 
seller  in  the  colonies. 

With  this,  Thomas  Paine  became  the 
chief  propagandist  for  the  new  nation, 
the  man  who  could  move  others  to 
action,  putting  into  words  what  they 
only  sensed. 

Eventually,  his  words  were  to  signifi- 
cantly influence  the  formation  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  and  to  inspire  other 
writings  by  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Perhaps  the  Revolution  would  have 
succeeded  without  Thomas  Paine  and 
"Common  Sense."  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing.  But  this  nation's  debt  to  him 
is  clear.  And  it  is  also  a  debt  to  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Despite  the  increasing  unity  of  the 
American  people,  there  were  many  mo- 
ments when  all  seemed  lost.  After  the 
Continental    Army,    commanded  by 


that  matched  in  sheer  professionalism 
the  best  the  British  could  come  up  with. 

Why  didn't  the  American  Army  sim- 
ply fade  away  after  Valley  Forge,  espe- 
cially with  enlistments  running  out  and 
victory  apparently  further  away  than 
ever?  What  welded  the  army  into  a  fight- 
ing force  to  be  reckoned  with? 

George  Washington's  courage  and 
leadership  were  major  factors  in  holding 
the  army  together.  But  another  man,  a 
Prussian,  one  of  the  foremost  profes- 
sional soldiers  in  Europe,  molded  the 
haphazard  forces  into  a  fighting  unit. 
That  man  was  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
von  Steuben. 

Without  Baron  von  Steuben,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  Continental  Army 
could  have  forged  the  victories  it  did. 
Without  him,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
courageous  but  still  untrained  army  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  the  superior  tactics 
and  discipline  of  British  soldiers. 

But,  if  it  weren't  for  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Baron  von  Steuben  would  never 
have  lent  his  talents  to  the  American 
cause,  and  General  Washington  would 
never  have  welcomed  the  Prussian. 

With  American  fortunes  apparently 
waning,  the  French,  America's  ally  and 


Franklin,  so  old  he  could  hardly  stand,  addressed  Constitutional  Convention  delegates. 


George  Washington,  was  routed  from 
Brooklyn,  chased  out  of  New  York  City 
and  pursued  through  New  Jersey,  things 
seemed  black  indeed  for  the  American 
cause. 

The  army  rallied,  of  course,  and 
Washington's  hit  and  run  tactics  in  New 
Jersey  added  steel  to  every  member  of 
his  ragtag  band.  But  the  winter  that  fol- 
lowed seemed  destined  to  again  reduce 
the  morale  of  the  American  forces,  this 
time  perhaps  fatally. 

Yet  that  did  not  happen.  Washington's 
men  left  Valley  Forge,  after  a  terrible 
and  debilitating  winter,  transformed  into 
a  highly  disciplined  army,  a  fighting  force 


Britain's  enemy,  were  worried.  They 
wanted  to  help  the  infant  nation — they 
were  already  sending  ammunition  and 
cannon  and  everything  else  they  could. 
But  how  could  they  make  the  Conti- 
nental Army  good  enough  to  withstand 
the  British  challenge? 

The  Frenchmen  in  charge  of  aiding 
America's  war  effort  knew  that  Wash- 
ington was  an  able  and  resolute  leader, 
but  that  he  was  not  a  highly  trained  sol- 
dier. What  was  needed,  they  felt,  was  a 
professional  soldier  of  the  first  rank,  a 
man  who  could  whip  the  disjointed 
American  forces  into  a  real  army. 

That  man  could  not  be  French,  unfor- 
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Franklin's  reception  at  the  Court  of  France,  1778.  He  was  then  72  years  old. 


tunately.  It  wasn't  because  there  weren't 
many  Frenchmen  willing  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica and  fight.  Many  did.  But  the  French 
Army  was  nothing  to  brag  about. 

There  was  an  army  in  Europe  that 
was.  It  was  the  Prussian  Army  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

At  exactly  this  moment,  the  French 
officials  aiding  America  had  a  visit  from 
one  Captain  von  Steuben.  They  knew 
him  well  and  realized  that  his  profes- 
sional skills,  gained  while  on  the  opera- 
tional staff  of  Frederick  the  Great,  were 
of  the  highest  order.  Captain  von  Steu- 
ben was  the  perfect  man  to  help  the 
Americans. 

But  despite  Captain  von  Steuben's 
willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  serve  the 
Continental  Army,  there  were  some  very 
serious  obstacles. 

For  one,  the  Americans  had  never 
heard  of  Captain  von  Steuben.  Though 
he  was  an  important  member  of  Fred- 
erick's army,  he  was  not  in  the  kind  of 
position  that  might  bring  the  Baron  far- 
away fame. 

For  another,  Americans  were  getting 
tired  of  European  dilettantes,  amateurs 
with  inflated  military  titles  who  de- 
manded that  George  Washington  be  re- 
lieved of  command  and  that  they  be 
placed  in  his  stead. 

In  addition,  von  Steuben  was  only  a 
captain.  His  prestige  in  Prussia  did  not 
reside  in  his  rank.  And,  outside  of  Prus- 
sia, his  rank  did  not  carry  much  prestige. 

The  French  wanted  the  Americans  to 
accept  von  Steuben  like  a  parent  wants 
his  children  to  take  vitamins — for  the 


same  reasons  and  with  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  came  into  the  picture.  Frank- 
lin was  now  living  in  Paris,  serving  as 
the  American  Ambassador.  It  was  his 
job  to  see  that  French  aid  kept  coming, 
while  he  conducted  a  kind  of  diplomatic 
warfare  against  England.  From  time  to 
time,  Silas  Deane  was  Franklin's  co- 
ambassador. 

The  French  brought  von  Steuben  to 
Franklin's  Paris  residence  to  explain 
their  problem  and  von  Steuben's  unique 
abilities.  Together,  the  small  group  be- 
gan to  work  out  some  potential  solutions 
to  their  problem. 

Very  quickly,  they  realized  that  Cap- 
tain von  Steuben  must  be  sold  to  the 
American  Congress  and  people. 

Then  somebody  had  an  idea.  They 
knew  von  Steuben  was  only  a  captain, 
but  no  one  in  America  knew  anything 
about  the  man.  In  short  order,  the  Prus- 
sian soldier  became  His  Excellency, 
Lieutenant  General  von  Steuben,  com- 
plete with  a  military  secretary,  an  aide- 
de-camp  and  a  resplendent  uniform. 

Then,  Franklin  and  Deane  wrote  let- 
ters of  introduction  for  the  distinguished 
officer.  On  September  4,  1777,  they 
wrote  jointly  to  General  Washington: 

"The  Gentleman  who  will  have  the 
honor  of  waiting  upon  you  with  this  Let- 
ter is  Baron  Steuben,  Lieut.  Genl.  in  the 
King  of  Prussia's  Service,  Whom  he  at- 
tended in  all  of  his  campaigns,  being  his 
Aide-de-Camp,  quartermaster  Genl.,  etc. 
.  .  .  The  knowledge  and  experience  he 


has  acquired  by  20  years  study  and  prac- 
tice in  the  Prussian  School  may  be  of 
great  use  in  our  Armies.  I  cannot  there- 
fore but  recommend  him  warmly  to  your 
Excellency,  wishing  that  our  Service  may 
be  made  agreeable  to  him." 

With  the  French  providing  the  ship 
and  the  necessary  funds,  the  Prussian 
officer  set  out  for  America. 

For  Franklin,  that  letter  to  Washing- 
ton was  full  of  white  lies.  He  had  exag- 
gerated von  Steuben's  rank,  his  military 
duties,  his  closeness  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  But  General  Washington  had  no 
reason  to  disbelieve. 

There  remained  a  single  problem. 
What  if  the  Continental  Congress  asked 
to  see  von  Steuben's  Prussian  certificates 
of  service?  That  would  expose  the  hoax 
for  what  it  was. 

Franklin  and  Deane  cooked  up  a  sim- 
ple answer  for  that  one.  In  a  letter  to 
Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant men  in  Congress,  Deane  wrote  that 
since  von  Steuben  was  not  certain  he 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Americans, 
he  left  behind  his  certificates  of  service, 
which  he  had  with  him  on  an  earlier 
journey  to  Paris. 

"I  mention  this,"  Deane  wrote,  "as 
he  had  proposed  to  send  for  them.  But 
I  advised  him  not  to  delay  his  setting 
out  on  that  account  .  .  .  for  I  thought  it 
would  only  be  the  loss  of  time."  Deane's 
letter  also  mentioned  that  von  Steuben 
had  shown  him  and  Franklin  letters  of 
recommendation  from  Prince  Henry. 
Frederick's  brother  and  a  great  general 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  THE  U.S.  FINANCI 


SOME  YEARS  AGO,  it  was  commonplace  to  point  scorn- 
fully at  the  spectacle  of  food  surpluses  being  de- 
stroyed in  one  place  while  people  were  starving  in 
another.  The  irrationality  of  that  kind  of  performance 
is  matched,  and  more,  by  the  spectacle  of  significant 
numbers  of  Americans  going  without  work  while,  at 
the  same  time,  vitally  important  public  services  go 
unperformed  because  of  a  "lack  of  people  to  perform 
them." 

Legislation  sponsored  by  over  100  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  known  as  "The  Man- 
power Act"  would  make  an  important  beginning 
toward  putting  an  end  to  this  kind  of  contradiction. 

One  part  of  that  bill  would  authorize  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  other  federal,  state  or  local  government  agencies, 
or  with  private  non-profit  organizations,  to  provide 
useful  public  service  jobs  for  unemployed  persons.  The 
contracts  would  require  that  the  persons  employed 
thereunder  would  receive  the  so-called  "fringe"  bene- 
fits— workman's  compensation,  unemployment  insur- 
ance, retirement  and  health  coverage — which  other 
workers  in  similar  occupations  in  the  area  receive. 

This  proposal  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  most 
jobs,  under  whatever  economic  conditions  prevail,  will 
be  found  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy;  but 
there  are  jobs  in  the  public  sector  which  need  to  he 
done,  and  for  which  unemployed  persons  can  be  pre- 
pared with  relatively  simple  training. 

The  jobs  involved  are  not.  as  some  allege,  "leaf- 
raking"  or  "make-work"  jobs. 

Rather,  we  propose  to  fund  labor-intensive  programs 
in  areas  of  public  service  which  can  be  justified  in 
terms  of  public  need,  whatever  the  labor  market  sit- 


uation. I  am  thinking  of 
existing  openings  in 
water  and  air  pollution 
control,  as  hospital  and 
school  aides,  in  public 
safety,  public  transporta- 
tion, beautification  pro- 
grams and  the  like — all 
areas  where  the  work  it- 
self is  its  own  justification. 

The  Administration  has 
now  taken  the  same  posi- 
tion that  many  of  us  have 
been  taking  for  years — 


YES" 


Rep.  James  G.  O'Hara 
(D-Mich.) 

12th  District 


that  work  ought  to  be  substituted,  wherever  possible, 
for  welfare  and  other  forms  of  public  assistance.  But 
the  Administration's  program  in  this  direction  seems 
to  be  concentrating  not  on  actual  productive  work,  but 
on  "training."  After  many  years  of  close  involvement 
with  the  legislation  on  which  federal  training  programs 
are  based,  I  remain  convinced  of  their  value;  but  I 
still  beheve  that  at  the  end  of  the  "training"  there  has 
to  be  a  real  job,  or  the  "training"  will  be  no  more  rele- 
vant than  welfare  has  been  as  a  way  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle. 

In  a  period  when  private  sector  jobs  are  shrinking, 
as  a  direct  result  of  Administration  tight-money  poli- 
cies, it  seems  particularly  urgent  that  we  take  public 
action  to  provide  real  jobs  for  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  bifi 
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LOCAL  PUBLIC  JOBS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED  ? 


"NO" 


M 


Rep.  William  A.  Steiger 
(R-Wis.) 

6th  District 


lY  ANSWER  IS  NO. 

As  citizens  require 
and  demand  additional  ser- 
vices from  government, 
there  will  be  a  need  for 
increased  employment  in 
the  public  sector.  We  will 
have  to  provide  manpower 
for  quality  services,  and 
undoubtedly  some  feder- 
ally subsidized  training 
will  be  necessary. 

But  what  is  suggested  by 
some  in  Congress  is  a  mas- 


sive public  service  employment  program,  guaranteeing 
jobs  to  all  who  need  them,  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  policy. 

The  latter  is  a  very  different  proposal — one  I  do  not 
believe  is  either  desirable  or  achievable. 

What  kinds  of  jobs  are  we  talking  about?  Does  WPA 
come  to  your  mind?  Is  the  strategy  of  the  30's  appro- 
priate in  the  70's? 

To  conduct  a  massive  public  service  employment 
program  we  would  be  forced  to  resort  to  relatively 
low-skill  jobs. 

The  work  may  need  doing,  but  it  leads  the  individual 
nowhere.  He  either  pursues  one  low-skill  job  after 
another,  or  the  job  ends  and  he  is  no  better  off  than 
when  he  started. 

We  have  new  technology  and  are  finding  better  ways 
to  do  things  every  day.  If  used  properly,  this  tech- 
nology can  meet  expanded  public  needs  on  a  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  basis. 


Should  we  chain  the  poor  to  the  jobs  of  the  past — 
the  jobs  nobody  else  wants?  Or  should  we  strive  to 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  the  future? 

The  federal  government  now  provides  job  opportun- 
ities through  its  expenditures  for  goods  and  services. 
By  contracting  with  private  industry  to  perform 
needed  public  services,  government  helps  provide 
work  opportunities.  By  more  heavily  involving  the 
private  sector  and  providing  job  training  and  place- 
ment, we  can  enable  the  poor  to  participate  more 
effectively  in  our  economy.  Government  could  then 
concentrate  on  insuring  that  quality  service  is  being 
provided  rather  than  on  administering  new  programs. 

This  approach  is  far  preferable  to  one  which  has 
government  attempting  to  artificially  open  dead-end 
jobs. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  guaranteed  public  service  em- 
ployment program  would  cost  $5,000  per  enrollee  per 
year.  This  means  yearly  expenditures  of  bilHons  of 
dollars.  This  allocation  of  resources  is  highly  question- 
able and  I  do  not  beheve  the  federal  government  should 
embark  on  such  a  course. 

There  are  many  additional  questions  which  should 
be  asked  about  massive  pubHc  service  employment.  To 
date  I  have  found  no  satisfactory  answers. 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot''  and  mail  it  to  him.- 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  May 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  U.S.  Finance 
Local  Public  Jobs  For  The  Unemployed? 

IN  MY  OPINION  LOCAL  PUBLIC  JOBS  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
SHOULD  BE  □  SHOULD  NOT  BE  □  FINANCED  BY  THE  U.S. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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What  We're  Getting  from 


ALL  THE  NEW  BIG  Bocing  747  air- 
.  planes  that  you've  been  hearing 
about  have  in  the  cockpit  a  new,  com- 
plex and  relatively  tiny  navigation  sys- 
tem called  "inertial  navigation"  or  "in- 
ertial  guidance."  It  keeps  a  running  rec- 
ord of  everything  about  the  motion  of 
the  plane — location,  ground  speed,  atti- 
tude, altitude,  direction,  wind  drift  or 
you  name  it.  It  will  deliver  its  informa- 
tion at  any  instant  to  the  pilot,  on  com- 
mand. So  sensitive  is  it  that  if  it  is  set  to 
start  at  the  loading  gate  it  will  include  an 
accounting  of  the  taxiing  to  the  takeoff 
in  its  positional  tracking  of  the  plane's 
course. 


How  space  science  is  giving  us  earthly  benefits 
at  a  faster  rate  than  we  can  grow  up  to  them. 


breakthrough  just  when  growing  traffic 
was  making  air  navigation  problems  too 
much  for  existing  systems.  And  they're 
seen  as  the  best  thing  yet  to  reduce 
further  the  risks  on  landings  and  take- 
offs. 

Inertial  navigation  isn't  new.  Even  Co- 
lumbus used  a  crude  form  of  it.  The 
present  refinement  of  it  is  new,  and  is 

PAUL  WELLER/SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 


The  gadgetry  in  the  foreground  of  this  Boeing  747  giant  plane  Is  the  extraordinarily 
sensitive  "inertial  navigation"  system,  an  offshoot  of  military  and  space  science. 


It  is  superior  to  human  pilots  and 
other  existing  systems  in  reporting  the 
delicate  changes  of  attitude,  altitude, 
bearing  and  speed  that  are  so  important 
on  takeoffs  and  landings. 

It  faithfully  maintains  all  its  account- 
ing during  turbulent  flight  and  in  making 
turns,  however  sharp. 

Litton  Industries  and  General  Motors 
now  make  these  advanced  systems.  They 
are  generally  looked  on  as  a  timely 


a  product  of  combined  military  and 
space  science.  As  a  partial  product  of 
space  science  it's  one  more  reminder  of 
the  payoffs  we  are  getting  here  on  earth 
from  some  of  the  effort  and  money  we've 
devoted  to  space. 

We  went  into  space  science  with 
mixed  aims.  Many  scientists  just  wanted 
to  learn  more — be  it  measuring  the  ra- 
diation belts  around  the  earth,  studying 
the  history  of  the  moon  or  seeing  the 


stars  as  they  can  never  be  seen  through 
the  air.  Sometimes  we  average  Joes  re- 
sented spending  billions  of  our  dough 
just  to  satisfy  someone  else's  curiosity, 
though,  like  Columbus,  we  could  get 
more  from  unexpected  discoveries  than 
we  ever  spent  on  space. 

For  military  reasons  we  went  into 
space  because  we  didn't  dare  not  to,  lest 
someone  who  would  should  entrap  us  in 
our  own  incapacity. 

We  also  went  into  space  to  render 
services  here  on  earth  that  could  only 
be  rendered  from  space,  and  to  learn  use- 
ful things  about  our  earth  that  the  view 
from  space  could  teach  us  best. 

Finally,  the  special  sciences  we  had 
to  develop  to  get  into  space  have  pro- 
duced an  ever  growing  flood  of  adapta- 
tions to  other  uses  here  on  earth  that 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  space. 
This  is  called  "space  spinoff." 

The  perfection  of  inertial  navigation 
for  commercial  aviation  was  a  spinoff 
in  part,  and  so  far  there  are  more  than 
2,500  earthly  uses  in  the  spinoff  cate- 
gory that  have  been  tallied.  It's  a  count 
that  goes  up  every  day.  Space  science 
spinoff,  and  earthly  services  based  in 
space,  have  given  us  fireproof  cloths, 
better  paints,  new  gimmicks  in  steel  and 
special  purpose  alloys  and  lubricants, 
better  weather  forecasting,  global  com- 
munications on  a  new  scale,  new  ways 
to  locate  salt  water  fish  and  oil  deposits, 
new  highway  construction  and  safety 
features,  smoking  pipes  that  keep  cool, 
life-saving  medical  techniques  and 
gadgets,  improved  form-fitting  brassieres 
for  women  and  .  .  .  but  let's  not  list 
2,500  items  here. 

Two  of  the  earth  services  purposely 
rendered  from  space  are  now  so  old  hat 
that  we  just  take  them  for  granted.  Most 
of  us  arc  probably  way  out  of  date  in 
knowing  what  gives  with  them.  These  are 
weather  reporting  and  communications. 
It  is  just  ho-hum  to  see  a  TV  picture 
from  Tokyo  or  the  Swiss  Alps  "live  by 
satellite."  It  wasn't  ho-hum,  it  was  down- 
right exciting  in  1962  when  NASA  sent 
up  Telstar.  the  first  communications  sat- 
ellite that  showed  us  live  TV  from  over- 
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seas.  What  has  happened  since  then? 

Today,  TV  is  only  5%  of  our  com- 
mercial global  messaging  via  satellite. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  it  is  private  or 
corporate  global  chatter  via  voice,  data 
(computer  output),  facsimile  (pictures, 
drawings,  charts,  etc.)  or  telegraph.  An 
international  group  with  the  name  In- 
telsat has  eight  satellites  in  orbit  just 
high  enough  (22,300  miles)  so  that  they 
go  around  the  earth  once  in  24  hours, 
and  thus  remain  over  the  same  area  of 
earth,  as  the  earth  turns,  too. 

The  first  of  these  was  Early  Bird,  po- 
sitioned over  the  Atlantic  in  1965.  The 


stations  yet.  In  1966,  six  nations  had 
eight  earth  stations.  At  the  end  of  1969, 
24  countries  had  36  earth  stations.  At 
the  end  of  1970,  35  countries  will  have 
48  earth  stations. 

At  the  end  of  1969  there  was  a  total 
of  2,984  commercial  satellite  circuits  in 
use  around  the  globe.  Americans  used 
48%  of  them.  (It  takes  two  circuits,  one 
up  from  an  earth  station  and  one  back 
down  to  another  earth  station,  for  the 
minimum  message.) 

Each  member  nation  has  its  own  com- 
munications agency.  In  the  United  States 
we  gave  the  job  to  a  special  Washington- 
based  private  corporation  called  Comsat, 
in  1962.  It  was  in  business  in  1963  and 
operational  in  1965.  Besides  handling 
the  overseas  U.S.  messaging  business  via 
space,  Comsat  acts  as  the  manager  for 
the  whole  Intelsat  system.  Comsat  sells 
use  of  the  American  circuits  to  six  big 
communications  firms:  AT&T,  ITT 
World  Communications,  Western  Union 
International,  RCA  Global  Communica- 
tions,  Hawaiian  Telephone   Co.  and 


Launch  of  the  eighth  commercial  commu- 
nications satellite  last  January  (including 
two  spares).    They  handle  a  growing 
volume  of  private  global  messages. 


Color  version  of  this  space  photo  showed 
Aden.  Prediction  that  fish  would  swarm 

second  was  placed  over  the  Pacific. 

Both  of  them  are  now  just  spares 
in  space,  standing  by  in  case  their  480 
circuits  are  needed.  There  are  three 
newer  ones  over  the  Atlantic,  two  over 
the  Pacific,  and  last  July  one  was  placed 
over  the  Indian  Ocean  to  make  the  sys- 
tem truly  global.  Half  of  them  have 
1,200  circuits  each.  Originally  14  nations 
joined  Intelsat.  That  has  now  grown  to 
74,  not  all  of  them  with  their  own  earth 
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dark  blue  eddy  (white  arrows)  in  Gulf  of 
in  eddy  was  confirmed  by  local  fleets. 

NASA.  They  in  turn  serve  individual 
customers,  and  feed  stuff  out  of  their 
equipment  into  the  Intelsat  system  and 
so  overseas. 

If  you  are  a  commercial  user  of  over- 
seas communications  you  won't  necessar- 
ily ever  know  if  you  have  used  a  satellite. 
If  you  put  a  call  through  AT&T  lines 
to  London,  or  send  a  telegram  there, 
you'll  reach  London.  Whether  AT&T 
connects  you  via  satellite  or  some  other 
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way,  you  may  never  know  for  certain. 

Nobody  knows  the  total  satellite  mes- 
sage traffic — telephone  calls,  telegrams, 
business  data  transmissions,  etc.  It  is 
private.  The  official  record  deals  with 
time  used. 

There's  a  hint  of  the  demand  on  the 
system,  and  its  value  to  customers,  in 
the  fact  that  Comsat's  share  of  commer- 
cial use  was  $47  million  last  year.  There's 
no  breakdown  of  what  was  paid  exclu- 
sively for  satellite  time  to  the  six  Ameri- 
can subleasers,  of  which  Comsat  got  but 
a  share,  nor  to  foreign  agencies  for  their 
share  of  the  business. 

So  much  continued  growth  lies  ahead, 
especially  as  more  Intelsat  members 
open  up  earth  stations,  that  a  new  series 
of  Intelsat  satellites  will  have  6,000  cir- 
cuits each,  or  far  more  than  the  whole 
present  system. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  its  own  chain 
of  short-lived  communications  satellites 
circling  the  earth  (not  parked).  Each  is 
used  in  turn  as  it  passes  by.  For  security 


1,400  times  blowup  of  fine  wire  bonded 
to  metal  surface  showed  break  in  wire 
just  above  the  bond.  Remarkable  thing  is 
that  everything  is  in  focus.  Previous 
photos  on  this  scale  could  only  focus  a 
small  part  of  the  "scene,"  and  might  miss 
the  break.  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
took  photo  with  its  scanning  electron  mic- 
roscope. Device  can  produce  similar  pho- 
tos at  30,000  times  magnification. 

reasons,  NASA  operates  a  separate  set 
of  satellites  for  confidential  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  military  global  messaging. 

The  weather  pictures  from  space  are 
now  as  ho-hum  as  the  live  TV  from  half- 
way around  the  world.  Their  most  dra- 
matic use  has  been  to  spot  every  hurri- 
cane on  earth  the  day  it  first  started  to 
form.  The  first  weather  satellite  in  regu- 
lar service  was  Essa  I,  launched  just  four 
years  ago.  It  has  been  followed  by  eight 
others,  all  taking  pictures  of  our  globe 
on  a  regular  schedule  and  beaming  them 
back  down  to  receiving  posts  all  over  the 
world. 

Tiros  III,  sent  up  five  years  earlier 
than  Essa  I,  easily  proved  their  value  in 
advance.  It  spotted  1 8  tropical  storms  in 
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the  summer  of  1961,  finding  Hurricane 
Esther  two  days  before  any  other  detec- 
tion method  was  aware  of  her.  But  its 
big  coup  was  spotting  Hurricane  Carla, 
later  called  the  most  ferocious  storm  of 
the  century.  Tiros'  early  warning  per- 
mitted 350,000  people  to  be  evacuated 
in  time  from  the  Louisiana  and  Texas 
coasts.  As  a  result,  the  officially  listed 
death  toll  of  40  was  incredibly  low  for 
a  mighty  storm  that  did  a  half  billion 
dollars  worth  of  property  damage. 

The  weather  satellites  record  ice  fields 
and  data  about  the  oceans,  and  have  even 
tracked  large  insect  swarms  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  to  give  advance  warning  to 
farmers  in  their  paths. 

It's  their  routine  job  to  track  every 
general  or  intense  storm  on  earth,  with 
new  pictures  showing  changes  every  few 
hours.  They  provide  so  much  data  that 
we  are  lagging  in  converting  it  into  ac- 
curate long-range  forecasts. 

The  latest  development  is  aboard 
Nimbus  III,  which  is  able  to  take  tem- 
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Latest  in  brassiere  supports  is  a  ma- 
terial created  to  brace  rocket  interiors. 

perature  readings  at  various  heights  in 
the  world's  atmosphere.  Knowing  this, 
as  well  as  the  air  pressure,  vapor  content 
and  wind  speeds,  is  essential  for  accurate 
long-range  forecasting,  NASA  explains. 
Now  there's  just  one  major  step  to  be 
taken  to  move  into  the  period  of  reliable 
two-week  forecasts.  After  that,  it  is 
firmly  believed,  planes  and  ships  can 
adapt  their  schedules,  farmers  their  crop 
plans,  citizens  their  vacation  plans,  and 
so  on,  with  confidence  that  we've  finally 
got  something  better  than  "The  Old 
Farmer's  Almanac." 

That  last  step  is  to  develop  a  computer 
and  computing  system  that  can  handle 
all  the  weather  data  the  satellites  are 
sending  down  to  us.  In  the  weather  field, 
space  has  tossed  the  ball  back  to  us  by 
giving  us  more  information  than  we 
can  yet  digest  and  correctly  interpret. 


The  pictures  from  space  are  also  giv- 
ing us  their  own  spinoff — that  is,  useful 
information  about  the  earth  that  we 
weren't  looking  for.  As  Gary  Lee  tells 
it  in  the  February-March  1970  issue  of 
National  Wildlife,  Astronaut  Ed  'White 
was  just  having  fun  when  he  took  a  color 
shot  of  Gordon  Cooper's  favorite  Flor- 
ida fishing  waters  from  120  miles  up  in 
1965.  But  when  Dr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
a  scientist  with  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  in  Galveston,  saw  the 
photo  he  was  "flabbergasted." 

In  one  picture  he  saw  what  "we  were 
spending  months  to  pinpoint  by  boat  and 
plane."  It  wasn't  fish,  but  it  was  the  salt 
water  currents,  the  depth  changes  clearly 
outlined,  the  upwellings,  the  silt  dis- 
charges, the  water  temperature  boun- 
daries .  .  .  the  things  "that  determine 
where  fish  feed."  In  White's  photo,  each 
had  its  own  color  gradation,  clearly  seen. 
When  Buzz  Aldrin  was  taking  pictures 
from  Gemini  12,  he  shot  many  of  the 
world's  waters  as  Stevenson  asked  him 
to.  When  he  saw  the  results,  Stevenson 
said  he  knew  "we  could  pinpoint  the 
fish." 

Since  then,  so  much  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Stevenson  and  associates  of  his, 
with  NASA's  cooperation,  that  they  are 
envisioning  a  new  fish-finding  "Comsat" 
to  deal  with  550  types  of  information 
and  other  services  that  can  be  beamed 
to  fishing  fleets. 

Already,  Russian  and  Arab  fishing 
fieets  found  the  fish  swarms  where  a 
Gulf  of  Aden  photo  from  space  pin- 
pointed a  great,  dark  blue  eddy  in  the 
waters.  Salt  water  fish  feeding  grounds 
have  been  spotted  and  better  understood 
from  Senegal  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  a  fishing  ground  unknown  to  local 
fleets  was  found  off  eastern  Taiwan. 

Space  photos  located  sediment  bear- 
ing waters  favored  by  shrimp,  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  These  attract  tuna 
from  clear  water  to  eat  the  shrimp.  The 
word  was  passed  to  tuna  fleets  who 
passed  the  word  back  that  that's  where 
the  tuna  were. 

Sometimes  even  the  cloud  formations 
tell  where  fish  are  when  the  water  is 
hidden.  Certain  lines  of  clouds  hover 
over  temperature  boundaries  in  the  wa- 
ter that  attract  small  fish — and  small  fish 
attract  big  fish.  A  characteristic  water 
temperature  gradient  revealed  from 
space  by  clouds — again  in  the  Gulf  of 
California — identified  a  marlin  feeding 
area  dear  to  the  hearts  of  sport  fisher- 
men. 

The  possibility  that  space  photos  may 
provide  a  new  tool  for  finding  new  oil 
fields  is  intriguing  geologists. 

According  to  Dr.  Paul  D.  Lowman,  Jr., 
an  oil  geologist  of  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Greenbelt,  Md.,  a  remarkable 
photograph  of  Tibet  and  Western  China 
revealed  the  presence  of  potential  oil- 
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This  is  the  view  from  a  "parked"  satellite,  circling  once  in  24  hours,  22,300  miles  up,  thus  staying  over  same  spot. 


bearing  areas.  Dr.  Lowman  excited  the 
oil  industry  by  citing  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain geologic  formations  which  some- 
times mean  oil  is  present. 

An  Egyptian-American  geologist  has 
reported  that  space  pictures  may  have 
revealed  previously  unsuspected  oil  fields 
along  the  Arabian  coast.  Monem  Abdel- 
Gawad,  writing  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Petroleum  Geolo- 
gists, points  out  that  18  major  oil  fields 
now  rim  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea 
around  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Space  photos, 
he  says,  show  the  same  type  of  land  for- 
mation and  the  same  type  of  rocks  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  east  of  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Many  centuries  ago,  he 
believes,  this  was  all  one  giant  chunk  of 
land  which  broke  apart.  His  theory:  If 
such  land  around  the  Red  Sea  produces 
gushers,  why  shouldn't  the  same  kind  of 
land  nearby  do  the  same  thing? 

The  potential  dollar  value  that  we  get 
back  from  our  space  venture  is  never 
going  to  be  measured.  Dr.  Oscar  Mor- 


genstern,  Princeton  University  econo- 
mist, has  estimated  that  by  1975  the 
world's  food  producers  will  be  on  the 
way  to  saving  $15  billion  thanks  to 
weather  forecasting  based  on  space  data. 
That's  almost  half  of  our  $35  billion  in- 
vestment in  space  so  far. 

Our  own  return  from  applications  of 
space  science  could  amount  to  "sub- 
stantially more"  than  the  whole  $35  bil- 
lion during  this  decade,  according  to  Dr. 
Simon  Ramo,  board  member  of  TRW, 
Inc.,  one  of  America's  big  aerospace 
companies. 

If  the  fishery  folks  foresee  their  own 
special  service  in  space  paralleling  Com- 
sat's role  in  communications,  TRW  is 
presently  working  to  develop  a  space- 
based  service  to  unsnarl  the  growing 
muddle  of  air  traffic  in  our  atmosphere — 
a  satellite  system  to  pinpoint  the  location 
of  all  aircraft  over  the  United  States. 
Such  a  system,  it  is  believed,  could  man- 
age our  projected  air  traffic  well  into  the 
next  century. 


There  are  many  other  special  earth- 
monitoring  jobs  of  value  that  can  be 
done  from  space  in  ways  unmatched  by 
the  earth-bound.  The  list  is  probably  end- 
less. 

Simply  through  photographs  sensitive 
only  to  certain  light  waves  (some  of 
them  invisible  to  the  eye),  the  earth  can 
tell  a  space  camera  untold  things  about 
itself  that  those  on  the  ground  cannot  see 
or  detect  in  any  other  way.  The  space 
view  shows  grand  patterns  on  earth  un- 
suspected by  those  who  walk  it.  Among 
these  is  a  view  of  pollution  of  air  and 
water  in  patterns  which  we  can  only 
blindly  sample  from  the  ground,  perhaps 
to  be  led  astray  for  want  of  the  big  view. 

There  are  (and  will  be  more)  tech- 
niques for  looking  at  the  earth  from  on 
high  other  than  specialized  photography. 
But  photography  does  more  than  you 
might  imagine.  Pollution,  forest  fires  and 
many  other  things  cause  heat  changes.  In- 
frared and  microwave  photography  spot 
heat  variations  in  {Turn  to  next  page) 
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the  air  and  on  the  surface.  Ocean  waves 
of  different  height  reflect  the  sun  differ- 
ently, so  that  cameras  in  space  have  the 
capability  of  charting  the  rough  and 
smooth  seas  over  vast  areas  at  a  glance. 

Cameras  in  space  can  tell  us  things 
that  we  don't  tell  one  another.  Thus  dif- 
ferent plants  reflect  light  differently. 
While  farmers  the  earth  over  don't  know 
how  much  they  are  all  growing  of  what, 
it  is  possible  to  tell  in  round  numbers 
from  space  how  much  wheat,  rice,  corn, 
etc.,  is  being  grown  world-wide  by  people 
who  don't  know  the  total  picture  them- 
selves. 

In  these,  and  in  other  things,  space  is 
again  way  ahead  of  our  ability  to  put 
it  to  the  best  use.  As  of  now,  if  you  ask: 
"What  good  is  space  science  to  us  here 
on  earth?"  the  most  all-encompassing 
answer  is:  "More  than  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  until  we  grow  up  to  it." 

When  it  comes  to  "spinoff"  from  space 
science,  you  can  find  the  most  improb- 
able adaptations  of  it  for  other  uses.  Of 
these,  perhaps  the  brassiere  thing  is  the 
most  bizarre,  the  medical  adaptations 
are  the  most  heartwarming,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  miniaturization  is  the 
broadest  development. 

Strong  and  lightweight  are  constant 
space  science  demands.  NASA  sought  a 
strong,  lightweight,  easily-shapable  brac- 
ing material  for  the  inside  of  rockets. 
It  was  developed  by  a  subsidiary  of  a 
Kansas  City-based  diversified  manufac- 
turing company.  Black,  Sivalls  and  Bry- 
son.  They  came  up  with  a  tremendously 
strong,  filament-wound  glass,  reinforced 
with  epoxy  resins,  originally  called 
Poxyglas.  The  material  fascinated  others. 
One  company  tried  to  make  a  railway 
tank  car  out  of  it.  nine  tons  lighter  than 
a  steel  car  the  same  size.  Alas,  it  leaked. 
But  the  ladies  garment  industry  found 
it  ideal  for  better  brassiere  supports.  Now 
in  the  public  domain,  it  is  manufactured 
under  a  variety  of  trade  names,  and  no- 
body knows  how  many  women  find  com- 
fort and  flattering  contour  from  this  stuff 
that  was  created  as  a  rocket  bracer. 

That's  a  typical  pattern  of  "spinoff." 
The  special  demands  of  various  space 
problems  required  innovations  that  no- 
body else  would  normally  think  of,  or 
could  afford  to  develop  on  his  own.  But 
imaginative  minds,  seeing  things  created 
for  NASA,  recognized  in  them  solutions 
to  entirely  different  problems  than 
NASA  had  wresfled  with.  Or,  when 
NASA  jobbed  out  a  problem  to  some  in- 
dustry to  solve,  the  work  sent  its  labs 
down  trails  that  produced  more  than  was 
ordered. 

The  dials  on  the  familiar  radium- 
phosphorus  watches  that  glow  in  the 
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dark,  and  similar  luminous  materials, 
have  a  drawback  for  the  user.  Their  bril- 
liance soon  fades  as  the  radium  destroys 
the  phosphorus  component,  until  they 
only  shine  well  if  a  light  has  just  shone 
on  them.  NASA  wanted  a  substitute 
whose  glow  would  help  astronauts  dock 
spacecraft,  by  indicating  switchtips  on 
the  instrument  panels  of  lunar  mod- 
ules and  the  handles  outside  command 
modules. 

It  would  have  to  have  a  long,  bright 
life  of  its  own  and  be  safe  in  use  and  in 
handling  for  application.  The  3M  Co.,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  developed  it.  They  used 
a  nuclear  energy  source  called  Prometh- 
ium-147,  incorporated  in  little  ceramic 
"microspheres."  It's  like  new  for  about 
five  years,  and  meets  all  safety  require- 
ments. Commercial  airlines  now  use  it  to 
mark  exit  doors  inside  planes  so  that 
they'll  be  visible  even  in  a  power  failure. 
The  armed  forces  use  it  on  gunsights  in 
Vietnam,  and  on  watches  and  compasses. 
Auto  manufacturers  are  testing  it  as  a 
means  to  help  you  find  the  locks  on  your 
car  in  the  dark.  Other  applications  in- 
clude underseas  diving  equipment  and 
map  reading. 

These  unpredictable  spinoffs  to  non- 
space  use  are  almost  endless.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  has  installed  a  pilot 
roadside  version  of  a  shock  absorber  de- 
veloped for  space  capsules.  The  roadside 


model  is  a  sort  of  sandwich  barrier  con- 
taining liquid  calcium  chloride  in  plastic 
cylinders  that  squishes  out  of  them  when 
struck,  the  whole  thing  folding  up  like  an 
accordion.  It  was  designed  to  absorb  the 
force  of  an  average  car  going  up  to 
60  mph.  More  experience  in  use  will 
determine  at  exactly  what  speeds  it  can 
save  lives  and  out-of-control  cars. 

We  don't  have  nuclear  powered  rock- 
ets in  space  yet.  but  we  have  spinoff  from 
them  already.  Looking  ahead  to  prob- 
lems such  rockets  would  offer,  NASA 
had  a  new  insulation  material  developed 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  heat  problems. 
It's  called  pyrolitic  graphite.  Somebody 
got  the  idea  of  machining  the  same  ma- 
terial into  liners  for  the  bowls  of  smoking 
pipes  that  remain  cool  to  the  touch. 

A  whole  family  of  special  paints  was 
devised  at  the  Goddard  center  for  coat- 
ing the  outside  of  spacecraft.  They  have 
great  resistance  to  heat  and  cold,  are 
chip-proof  unless  socked  hard,  and  im- 
pervious to  acids.  NASA  has  licensed  22 
private  companies  to  put  these  paints  on 
the  market  for  householders. 

NASA  engineers  were  annoyed  at  the 
sheer  handling  nuisance  of  huge  liquid 
oxygen  tanks  to  be  coupled  to  the  thrust 
sections  of  Saturn  V  rockets.  They  de- 
veloped an  air  bearing  so  that  the  tanks 
actually  ride  on  a  stream  of  air  and  can 
be  pushed  around  easily.  This  adapts 


readily  to  pushing  things  Uke  refriger- 
ators around  in  your  home.  "A  house- 
hold vacuum  cleaner  with  a  blower  sec- 
tion," says  NASA,  "provides  the  air 
stream  that  lifts  the  refrigerator  off  the 
floor  so  that  it  can  be  moved  about  with 
the  push  of  a  finger."' 

Anyone  who  listened  to  human  space 
voyages  on  radio  or  TV  knows  that  doc- 
tors on  earth  were  monitoring  every  least 
aspect  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
astronauts.  So  it  isn't  surprising  that 
earth-medicine  has  already  adapted  and 
readapted  the  same  science  to  keep  tabs 
on  patients  who  are  just  down  the  hall. 
And  more.  Medicine  probably  has  the 
biggest  flood  of  space  spinoff  of  any  one 
field.  Nor  is  it  strictly  from  space  medi- 
cine, but  also  from  the  miniaturization 
that  space  science  has  had  to  develop  for 
many  things,  including  wholly  non- 
medical space  stuff. 

In  the  latter  category  is  the  "sight 
switch"  which,  for  one,  lets  a  helpless 
bed  patient  call  for  attention  simply  by 
rolling  his  eyes.  It  was  designed  so  that 
astronauts  who  seemingly  need  a  dozen 
pairs  of  arms  and  legs  to  perform  all  their 
chores,  could  actuate  controls  with  eye 
motions. 

Normal  use  of  the  eye  has  no  effect, 
but  quick  sideways  glances  when  wear- 
ing "sight  switch"  glasses  will  activate  a 
remote  control  keyed  to  perform  one  or 
more  particular  things.  Paraplegics  and 
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The  space-originated  sensor  on  small  pat- 
ient's throat  will  sound  alarm  if  breath- 
ing is  obstructed,  a  serious  post-operative 
danger  after  certain  throat  surgery. 


similarly  helpless  people  can  open  win- 
dows, turn  lights  and  TV  switches  off  and 
on,  steer  motorized  wheelchairs,  as  well 
as  call  for  attention.  Coded  eye  signals 
(one,  two  or  three  eye  movements,  and 
so  on)  can  perform  different  acts. 

When  Armstrong  and  Aldrin  were  on 
the  moon  last  summer,  you  could  sit  in 
your  living  room  or  be  driving  your  car 
and  get  a  report  on  what  their  changing 


pulse  rates  were.  Did  it  hit  you  that  it 
might  take  longer  for  a  change  in  your 
condition  to  be  noted  if  you  were  a  bed 
patient  in  a  hospital  here  on  earth? 

Not  every  hospital  patient  can  yet  be 
rigged  with  the  costly  equipment  NASA's 
doctors  used  to  keep  tabs  on  astronauts 
a  quarter  million  miles  away.  But  the 
"intensive  care  units"  you've  been  read- 
ing about  in  some  American  hospitals 
are  loaded  with  adaptations  of  medical 
gadgetry  that  was  pioneered  for  NASA 
because  it  put  men  in  space  and  wanted 
to  keep  track  of  their  health. 

Automatic  monitoring  with  tiny  de- 
vices to  chart  brain  waves,  blood  pres- 
sure, respiration  and  heart  function  was 
a  major  facet  of  the  NASA  medical 
program. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  artificial 
windpipe  surgery  (which  is  sometimes 
done  permanently  but  most  times  tem- 
porarily) is  that  the  artificial  breathing 
pipe  in  the  patient's  throat  may  clog.  The 
patient  could  suffocate  in  a  minute  or  so 
unless  constantly  watched.  Now  a  little 
sentinel  device  from  space  science  has 
been  adapted  by  a  team  of  NASA  scien- 
tists and  medical  specialists  at  the  Oak- 
land. Calif.,  Children's  Hospital  Medical 
Center.  The  sensor,  coupled  with  an  FM 
radio  transmitter,  sounds  a  buzzer  that 
can  be  heard  60  feet  away  the  instant 
breathing  stops.  Says  NASA:  "The  de- 
vice promises  to  eliminate  thousands  of 
costly  hours  of  continuous  watching  by 
nurses  of  infants  and  adults  suffering 
from  breathing  difficulties." 

Other  monitors  give  constant  read- 
outs of  severe  cardiac  patients'  heart  per- 
formances on  a  central  panel.  These 
read-outs  can  show  subtle  changes  long 
before  they  could  be  detected  in  any 
other  way.  They  let  a  single  person  at  a 
control  panel  in  a  hospital  monitor  the 
minute-to-minute  unseen  changes  in 
every  patient  in  an  intensive  care  unit. 
The  same  devices  can  sound  an  alarm 
for  safety's  sake  if  there's  a  serious  turn 
for  the  worse  of  the  vital  functions  being 
monitored. 

The  cardiac  pacemaker,  a  tiny,  bat- 
tery-powered unit  that's  permanently  in- 
stalled in  some  patients  to  keep  bad 
hearts  functioning  normally,  is  in  part  an 
offshoot  of  space  science  miniaturiza- 
tion. So  is  a  pill-sized  device  which,  when 
swallowed,  transmits  signals  reporting 
events  in  the  stomachs  of  ulcer  patients. 

An  account  of  all  of  these  things  would 
be  a  technical  maze  for  the  average 
reader  to  grope  his  way  through.  One 
space-science  spinoff  in  medicine  has 
helped  provide  a  technique  for  spotting 
early  signs  of  Parkinson's  disease  in  rou- 
tine medical  examinations.  Another  has 
produced  a  method  of  reading  X  rays 
better.  The  simplest  (too  simple,  really) 
explanation  of  it  is  that  it's  a  takeoff  on 
NASA's  method  of  running  signals  from 
space  through  a  computer  that  separates 
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the  genuine  message  from  the  "static."  or 
superimposed  "garble"  material.  Yet  an- 
other, with  adaptations  going  far  beyond 
medicine,  will  be  grasped  by  camera 
bugs,  at  least.  It's  an  improvement  on  the 
electron  microscope  that  gives  much 
greater  depth-of-focus  when  making 
large  photos  of  tiny  things.  One  of  these 
new  photos  accompanies  this  article, 
showing  a  fine  wire  bonded  to  something 
else.  In  previous  extreme  close-up  pho- 
tography, if  the  bond  were  in  focus,  the 
unexpected  crack  in  the  wire  would  have 
been  out  of  focus,  and  probably  not 
noticeable. 

There's  a  lot  of  important  space  spin- 
off that's  more  technical  than  most  of 
us  could  (or  would  care  to)  follow  un- 


The  sight  switch,  designed  so  that  astro- 
nauts can  operate  controls  with  eye  move- 
ments. Invalids  can  use  it  to  call  for  at- 
tention, operate  remote  switches,  etc. 


less  we  were  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 
But  the  general  idea  of  some  of  it  is  in- 
teresting. For  instance,  the  steel  con- 
struction industry  faced  some  challenges 
in  meeting  NASA's  specifications  for  the 
construction  of  the  worWs  biggest  build- 
ing (the  vertical  assembly  building  at 
Cape  Kennedy) . 

The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Con- 
struction has  given  us  a  summary  of 
some  of  these.  To  make  the  wide  flat- 
plate  structural  elements  to  support  that 
building  "quite  a  bit  of  theoretical  re- 
search was  required  for  the  design  .  .  . 
and  the  resulting  knowledge  is  an  in- 
fluencing factor  in  the  greatly  expanded 
new  7th  Edition  of  the  Steel  Construc- 
tion Manual  now  being  created." 

Because  the  structures  at  Kennedy 
were  going  to  be  subject  to  great  blast 
and  vibration  effects  with  each  launch- 
ing, NASA  demanded  (a)  foolproof  in- 
spection of  structural  parts,  and  (b) 
structural  steel  that  would  withstand 
vibration  far  beyond  the  needs  of  any 
previous  buildings.  Industry  refers  to 
flawless  manufacture  and  inspection  as 
the  "zero  defects  concept" — in  short, 
making  absolutely  sure  there  are  no 
flaws  anywhere.  NASA's  demands,  says 
the  Institute,  "have  created  quite  a  num- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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LEGIONNAIRES  and  members  of  their  families  have 
j  things  that  they  should  tell  their  representatives 
in  Congress  about  on  behalf  of  their  fellows. 

Two  current  subjects  are  of  extreme  importance  to 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  at  least  three  others  are  of  gen- 
eral importance  to  numerous  veterans  of  all  wars. 

These  five  subjects  are  housing,  education,  pensions  to 
destitute  disabled  veterans,  compensation  to  the  war  dis- 
abled and  VA  medical  care. 

The  housing  that  awaits  returned  Vietnam  veterans 
who  try  to  buy  their  own  homes  on  GI  loans  is  almost 
nonexistent.  What  is  available  is  most  generally  sky-high 
in  price.  Mortgages,  even  with  the  GI  loan  authoriza- 
tion, are  hard  to  find.  The  terms  of  the  few  that  are 
available  are  often  impossible  for  young  veterans  to  meet. 
This  subject  was  covered  at  some  length  in  our  magazine 
last  month. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are  apt  to  give  priori- 
ties in  those  areas  where  they  think  the  most  people  seem 
to  be  making  themselves  heard.  I  doubt  that  steps  will 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  present  housing  crisis  unless  many 
voices  are  heard  calling  for  action.  All  who  seek  homes 
today  are  having  a  hard  time,  the  young  especially,  and 
perhaps  the  Vietnam  veterans  more  than  any  others.  They 
need  all  the  help  they  can  get  to  start  some  action,  even 
though  decent  shelter  is  a  basic  human  need.  If  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  don't  hear  an  insistent  ground  swell 
calling  for  action,  I  am  sure  the  priorities  will  go  some- 
where else. 

The  Vietnam  veterans'  GI  Bill  educational  benefits 
have  not  been  enough.  It  was  cruel,  I  think,  to  write  a  GI 
Bill  to  help  Vietnam  veterans  get  the  education  that  the 
WW2  and  Korean  veterans  got,  and  then  set  the  benefit 
scale  "so  low  that  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  more  needy  Viet- 
nam vets.  .  .  The  meagreness  of  the  benefit  prevents  them 
from  going  to  school  at  all."  (My  quotes  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Legion's  Task  Force  for  the  Future,  adopted 
at  our  last  national  convention.) 

As  I  write.  Congress  seems  about  to  raise  the  full-time 
college  allowance  for  a  single  veteran  from  $130  to  $175 
a  month.  This  should  be  a  great  help.  It  would  allow 
$1,400  for  an  eight-month  college  year,  instead  of  $1,040. 
This  should  surely  raise  the  percentage  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans going  to  college  above  the  recent  18.7%,  the  lowest 
record  for  any  GI  Bill.  But  college  costs  run  much  higher 
than  $  1 ,400,  and  I'm  afraid  that  it  will  still  have  the  effect 
of  class  legislation,  to  favor  most  those  with  plenty  of 
other  means.  The  better  benefits  for  WW2  and  Korean 
veterans  resulted  in  50%  and  42%  respectively  going  to 
college.  Can  we  not  in  fairness  ask  for  enough  to  go  to 
school? 


The  start  of  decay  in  VA  medical  care  was  reported 
in  this  magazine  in  the  March  issue.  There  have  been  re- 
peated cutbacks  in  staff  and  equipment  that  have  hurt. 
More  such  economies  were  implicit  in  the  VA  appropria- 
tion passed  by  Congress  over  the  objections  of  veterans 
affairs  leaders  in  both  houses  last  November,  at  a  time 
when  the  wounded  from  Vietnam  needed  more,  not  less, 
topflight  medical  attention  and  facilities.  With  our  Con- 
gressional veterans  affairs  leaders  fighting  the  good  fight. 
I  hope  you  will  support  them  by  writing  your  legislators 
in  Washington  to  say  that  you  expect  they  will  support 
sufficient  VA  funds  to  keep  the  high  quality  of  care  that 
has  been  famous  for  20  years.  Some  VA  medical  stand- 
ards have  now  fallen  below  the  measure  of  average 
private  care — and  funds  shortages  are  chiefly  responsible. 

When  it  comes  to  compensation  for  war-disabilities. 
The  American  Legion  says  that  our  war-disabled  need 
an  11  %  increase  just  to  get  back  to  where  they  were  be- 
fore the  m.ost  recent  inflation.  There  are  bills  in  the  works 
to  do  this.  But  if  they  are  not  to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
conflicting  interests,  it  is  up  to  the  Legionnaires  and  other 
friends  of  veterans  back  home  to  give  their  Congressmen 
visible  evidence  of  support,  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
Posts  and  individual  members. 

The  same  is  true  of  pensions  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, with  an  added  wrinkle.  Pensioned  veterans  will 
probably  never  work  again,  due  to  age  and/ or  disability, 
and  their  income  from  all  sources  is  miserably  low.  In 
general,  they  are  as  poor  as  anybody  you  will  ever  read 
about,  and  unable  to  follow  gainful  employment.  They 
are  caught  in  the  same  squeeze  as  the  war-disabled.  In- 
flation has  cut  their  pittance  to  something  less.  The 
amount  of  income  they  are  allowed  to  have  and  still  draw 
a  pension  has  slipped  well  below  what  government  ex- 
perts in  other  fields  call  "the  poverty  level."  I  ask  all 
readers  to  write  their  Congressmen  in  support  of  raising 
the  amount  of  pension  paid,  and  raising  the  allowable 
income  ceiling  for  pensioners. 

The  added  wrinkle  is  that  the  15%  increase  in  Social 
Security  payments  this  year  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
pensions  of  69%  of  VA  pensioners  as  of  next  January  1, 
undercutting  the  supposedly  helpful  Social  Security  boost 
for  them.  This  is  such  a  cruelty  to  a  class  of  people  who 
are  living  from  hand-to-mouth  already  that  bills  are  also 
in  the  works  to  keep  it  from  happening.  But  if  these  bills 
are  to  survive.  Congressmen  need  support  from  back 
home  to  take  a  stand  on  them  when  the  heat  is  on  from 
all  sides  to  support  something  else  instead. 

I  have  listed  five  subjects  in  need  of  your  support  in 
Washington.  I  hope  you  will  respond  with  action  that 
lives  up  to  the  Legion  creed  of  "mutual  helpfulness." 
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Important  information  for  people  65  or  older 
and  their  children  and  relatives: 

Protect  your 
income  and  savings 
against  big  hospital  bills 


YOU  CAN  ...  NOW...  FOR  ONLY  $2.90  PER  MONTH  ...  WITH  AMERICAN  LIFE'S 


$10,000  Medicare  Supplement  Plan 


•  Pays  you  IN  ADDITION  to  all  other  Insurance. 

•  GUARANTEED  RENEWABLE  for  life  or  until  $10,000  paid  per  person. 


This  message  is  of  special  interest  to  men  and 
women  65  or  older  who  are  automatically 
covered  by  the  U.S.  Government  Medicare 
Hospital  Plan. 

It  tells  about  the  wonderful  new  $10,000 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan 

which  gives  you  full  protection,  in  accordance 
with  the  benefits  described,  against  big  hos- 
pital bills. 

It  pays  hospital  costs  which  Medicare  does 
not  cover. 

U.S.  Government  Medicare  Plan  A  pays  only 
PART  OF  THE  COSTS  after  60  days*  and 
NONE  OF  THE  COSTS  after  90  days  of 
hospital  confinement.  This  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant that  you  have  the  full,  low-cost  additional 
protection  of  the  new  American  Life  Medicare 
Supplement  Plan. 

We  never  know  when  one  of  a  score  of  dis- 
eases or  accidents  may  strike,  requiring  a  long 
hospital  stay— such  as  heart  attack,  stroke, 
cancer,  vascular  disorder  or  a  broken  hip. 
Statistics  show  that  people  65  years  or  older 
are  hospitalized  at  least  twice  as  long  as  those 
under  65. 

How  about  you?  Do  you  have  enough  income 
to  cover  big,  unexpected  hospital  bills?  Do 
you  have  enough  savings  to  handle  such  long- 
term  emergencies  which  could  cost  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars? 

Just  one  long  hospital  stay  may  plunge  you 
into  poverty,  cause  you  to  lose  your  life  sav- 
ings and  make  you  dependent  on  others. 

But  you  need  not  be  exposed  to  these  hazards ! 

Now ...  for  only  $2.90  a  month  per  person . . . 
youcan  protect  your  income  and  your  life  sav- 
ings against  such  perils  with  the  new  $10,000 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan. 

This  new,  low-cost  plan  pays  up  to  $10,000 
tax-free  benefits  per  person  under  an  easy-to- 
understand  policy.  The  money  is  paid  directly 
to  you  (or  to  the  hospital,  if  you  prefer).  No 
matter  hovv  long  you  stay  in  the  hospital, 
there's  no  time  limit  for  each  confinement  up 
to  $10,000  total  benefits  per  person. 

SONS,  DAUGHTERS,  RELATIVES:  You 
can  protect  your  loved  ones  65  or  older  against 


the  burden  of  a  big  hospital  bill  (as  well  as  a 
drain  on  your  own  income  and  savings)  by 
taking  out  a  policy  for  your  parents  or  relatives 
NOW.  Just  fill  in  the  application  form  today 
and  have  the  person  to  be  insured  sign  it.  We 
will  gladly  bill  you  for  the  low  quarterly,  semi- 
annual or  annual  premiums  after  you  have  re- 
ceived your  policy. 

ENROLLMENTS  CLOSING -MAIL  APPLICATION  TODAY 
NO  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  REQUIRED 
NO  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 

Send  no  money  until  after  you  receive  your  policy 

The  present  enrollment  offer  is  open  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Regardless  of  whether  you 
participate  in  the  U.S.  Government  Medicare 
program  (if  you  are  under  Social  Security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  you  are  automatically 
covered  by  the  U.S.  Medicare  Plan  A  insur- 
ance), you  are  eligible  to  enroll  under  the 
American  Life  Medicare  Supplement  Plan. 
But  you  must  enroll  now  to  collect  the  bene- 
fits. As  long  as  you  are  65  years  or  older, 
there's  no  age  limit.  Both  husband  and  wife 
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can  enroll  (a  spouse  can  join  when  reaching 
65)  and  enjoy  equal  benefits  for  the  same 
low  premium  per  person. 

Upon  acceptance  of  your  enrollment,  we 
will  send  you  your  American  Life  Medicare 
Supplement  Plan  Policy  and  your  Hospital 
Identification  Card.  You  will  also  receive  a 
premium  payment  notice  covering  the  first 
quarterly  premium  at  the  rate  of  $2.90  per 
month  per  person  (the  cost  will  be  even  lower 
if  you  pay  the  premium  for  six  months  or  a 
year) .  Upon  receipt  of  the  policy,  if  you  are 
not  completely  satisfied,  you  owe  nothing. 

Don't  risk  your  income  and  your  savings. 
Don't  saddle  your  children  or  relatives  with 
your  hospital  debts.  Don't  miss  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  be  financially  independent. 
Sorry:  not  available  to  residents  of  Afich., 
Wis..  Kan.,  Ore.  and  Wash. 

♦Exclusive  of  the  60-day  "lifetime  reserve" 


Can  I  have  confidence  in  American  Life 
Insurance  Company? 

Yes!  For  over  40  years,  since  1928, 
American  Life  Insurance  Company  has 
faithfully  served  policy  holders.  Serving 
poh'cy  holders  from  Coast  to  Coast; 
noted  for  fast  claim  service.  American 
Life  is  licensed  under  the  laws  of  its 
state  of  domicile  and  carries  full  ley;al 
reserves  for  the  protection  of  all  policy 
holders.  Policies  arc  effective  and  hon- 
ored by  the  Company  regardless  of  your 
state  of  residence. 


AMERICAN  LIFE 


221  North  La  Salle  Street 


Over  40  years  of  Service 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois  60601  .  FR  2-5722 


ifiiJSfiaiiJiiifiiiiiii^ijSfiissiiiiSfliiifiaiii;^  enrollment  form  i^^aajujaiiagiitaiitaaasiiatiiatiaaia^ 


$10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLEMENT  PLAN  •  SPECIAL- APPLY  NOW  IF  YOU  ARE  65  OR  OLDER 
to:  AMERICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  •  221  N.  LaSalle  Street  •  Chicaeo,  Illinois  60601 

Please  enroll  me  (and  my  wife  or  husband  if  named  below)  in  the  $10,000  AMERICAN  MEDICARE  SUPPLE- 
MENT Plan.  Please  send  my  policy  and  Hospital  Identification  Card  now.  I  understand  this  protection  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  first  quarterly  premium  of  $8.70  per  person  is  paid. 


My  name. 


(please  print) 


.My  Date  of  Birlh_ 


My  address  

(street) 

ENROLL  YOUR  SPOUSE  HERE: 
First  name  of  wife  or  husband  


(city) 


(stale) 


date  of  birth_ 


(2ip  code) 


SIGN  HERE  X  

n  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Social  Security  Administration  Booklet  SSI-43  ,  on  Government  Medicare. 
□  Please  send  extra  enrollment  forms  for  my  friends  or  relatives. 


FOUNDED  1928  •  PROTECTING  AMERICAN  fAMILIES  FOR  OVER  40  YEARS 

PLEASE  DO  NOT  SEND  ANY  MONEY.  You  will  be  billed  later. 


LE50 
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Legionnaires  applaud  National  Commander  Patrick's  presentation  of  Legion  legislative  program  to  House  Vets  Affairs  Committee. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  TENTH  ANNUAL 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

Veterans  Administration  budget  limitations  headed  long  list  of  subjects  covered 
by  Legionnaires  as  they  gathered  for  midwinter  meeting  in  nation's  capital  to 
discuss  Legion  programs  and  policies  with  government  and  military  officials. 


SOME  1,500  Legion  leaders  met  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  from  March  2 
to  March  6  for  The  American  Legion's 
10th  Annual  Midwinter  Washington 
Conference. 

Highlight  of  the  almost  week-long 
conference  was  the  appearance  of  Na- 
tional Commander  J.   Milton  Patrick 


Cmdr  Patrick  and  House  Vets  Affairs  Chmn  league 
warmly  greet  each  other  at  Legislative  luncheon. 


(Okla.)  on  March  3  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  to  pre- 
sent the  Legion's  veterans  legislation  pro- 
gram. 

Rep.  Carl  Albert  (Okla.),  House  Ma- 
jority Floor  Leader,  introduced  National 
Commander  Patrick  to  the  Committee 
and  a  standing-room-only  audience  of 
Legionnaires  and  Auxiliares.  They  heard 
the  Commander  acknowledge  the  prog- 
ress made  to  date  in  veterans  legislation 
and  also  heard  his  call  for  continued  and 
increased  vigilance  in  the  task  of  ensur- 
ing the  quality  of  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  care. 

"The  American  Legion  is  deeply  con- 
cerned, even  alarmed,  with  current  and 
projected  funding  of  the  medical  and 
hospital  programs  for  which  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  is  responsible,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  if  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  does  not  have,  or 
is  not  permitted  to  use,  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  its  medical  and  hospital  pro- 
grams, then  this  nation  is  not  going  to 


have  a  medical  services  program  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  its  veterans  that 
is  second  to  none.  It  is  also  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  of  life  today  that  even  to  main- 
tain present  levels  of  patient  care  re- 
quires an  ever-increasing  financial  com- 
mitment. 

"The  American  Legion  continues  to 
receive  reports  and  information  from  the 
field  indicating  that  all  is  not  well  in  VA 
hospital  facilities  responsible  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  sick  and  disabled  vet- 
erans," he  continued.  "There  are  such 
matters  as  non-operating  beds;  special 
care  units  for  heart,  kidney,  surgical, 
blind  and  other  life-sustaining  facilities 
and  equipment  that  have  not  been  acti- 
vated; shortages  of  vitally  needed  equip- 
ment; lack  of  critically  needed  hospital 
personnel.  These  matters  are  being 
brought  to  our  attention  from  various 
places  throughout  the  country.  And  the 
end  result  of  this  situation  is  that  there 
are  veterans  who  are  not  being  treated 
by  the  VA  who  need  and  are  entitled  to 
treatment  and  there  are  others  who  may 
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not  be  receiving  the  quality  of  treatment 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  Some  of  these 
veterans  cannot  get  this  needed  treat- 
ment outside  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals. 

"Of  particular  concern  to  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,"  Patrick  told  the  House 
Committee,  "is  what  seems  to  be  a  long- 
range  program  to  phase  out  the  tre- 
mendous medical  and  hospital  program 
of  the  VA.  A  United  Press  International 
news  story  of  yesterday  (Mar.  2),  built 
around  quotes  attributed  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  would  make 
it  appear  that  there  is  a  continuation  of 
such  a  long-range  phase-out  program. 
The  American  Legion  continues  to  be 
determined  that  no  needy  or  deserving 
veteran  will  be  denied  a  hospital  bed 
when  it  becomes  necessary.  We  are  more 
in  accord  with  the  statement  attributed 
to  you  (House  Committee  Chmn  Olin  E. 
Teague)  in  that  same  news  story  quot- 
ing you  as  saying  'You  can't  do  the  job 
with  half  a  budget  and  half  the  personnel 
required.'  " 

Pointing  to  the  decline  in  operating 
beds  within  the  VA  system,  the  Com- 
mander emphasized  that  the  Legion  was 
aware  that  Medicare,  Medicaid,  nursing 
care  homes,  improved  medicines  and 
therapy,  and  increased  coverage  under 
private  surgical  and  hospital  insurance 


Adolph  Bleiden  of  Houston,  Tex.,  posed  techni- 
cal question  from  floor  of  Rehab  Conference. 


programs  would  tend  to  reduce  bed  pop- 
ulation, but  he  raised  the  point  that  six 
million  new  veterans  have  entered  the 
ranks  (since  1958)  and  this  should  have 
some  effect  on  operating  bed  needs  un- 
less hospital  admittance  criteria  have 
been  raised  to  keep  patient  loads  down. 

Cmdr  Patrick  also  said  the  Legion  was 
alarmed  at  the  insufficient  funding  of  the 
fee-basis  dental  care  program  for  Viet- 
nam Era  veterans,  the  growing  backlog 
of  physical  examinations  for  rating  and 
treatment  purposes,  and  evidence  indi- 
cating that  medical  research  was  being 
curtailed. 

Said  Cmdr  Patrick:  ".  .  .  This  is  not 
the  time  for  the  government  to  achieve 
economy  through  the  curtailment  of  the 
budget  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 


1 1  is  our  impression  that  the  Congress 
has  been  willing  to  provide  funds  for 
the  VA  to  carry  on  these  vital  programs. 
It  may  be  that  the  problem  originates 
and  extends  from  actions  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  It  is  our  view  that  in  the 
final  analysis  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  as  it  does  all  of  the 
American  people,  can  and  will  have  its 
way  in  this  matter. 

"...  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is 
urgent  that  the  Congress,  acting  through 
this  committee,  give  early  and  serious 
consideration  to  the  matters  I  have  here 
presented.  I  believe  such  Congressional 
attention  is  necessary  if  our  veterans  are 
to  be  assured  that  the  American  people 
mean  what  they  say  when  they  pledge 
a  veterans  benefits  program  second  to 
none  in  the  world." 

Among  other  things,  Cmdr  Patrick 
called  for:  increased  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  service-disabled  veterans;  liber- 
alized annual  income  limitations  and 
payment  rates  under  the  death  and  dis- 
ability pension,  and  dependent  parents 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion provisions  of  law  and  increased  al- 
lowance payable  by  the  VA  toward  the 
burial  and  funeral  expense  of  a  veteran. 

As  a  conference  that  brought  Legion 
and  government  officials  together  soci- 
ally and  on  business  across  the  whole 


Legion  Nat'l  Auxiliary  President  Mrs.  H.  Milton 
Davidson  (right  foreground),  Nat'l  Secretary 
Doris  Anderson  (2nd  from  right)  and  Nat'l  Auxili- 
ary delegation  at  House  Vets  Affairs  hearing. 


spectrum  of  Legion  policies  and  pro- 
grams it  was  a  success.  But  it  suffered 
repeated  setbacks  in  the  special  events 
that  often  make  the  Conference  mem- 
orable to  those  who  attend. 

Rainy  weather  on  Tues.,  Mar.  3, 
washed  out  a  planned  journey  to  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  to  witness  the 
dedication  of  a  plaque  commemorating 
the  Legion's  Gift  to  the  Nation — a  light- 
ing system  which  illuminates  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns.  The  heavy  stone 
plaque  was  moved  to  the  podium  of  the 
head  table  and  dedicated  during  the  Le- 
gion's Banquet  to  the  Congress  (see 
page  35).  {Turn  to  next  page) 


Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (Cal.),  Chmn,  Vets  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  addressed  joint  Legislative/Rehabilitation  Conference. 


Legion  service  officers  take  notes  on  answers  to  Rehab  Conference  questions. 
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CONTINUED    LEGION'S  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


The  sudden  illness  of  comedian  Red 
Skelton  on  the  evening  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  Public  Relations  luncheon 
prevented  the  scheduled  personal  presen- 
tation to  the  famed  comic  of  the  Na- 
tional Commander's  Public  Relations 
Award  for  1970.  Fellow  Indianan  and 
comedian,  Herb  Shriner,  accepted  for 
Skelton  (see  page  34). 

REHABILITATION  CONFERENCE 

Biggest  meeting  of  the  week  both  in 
terms  of  time  and  members  attending 
was  the  National  Rehabilitation  Confer- 
ence—this year  being  the  47th  annual. 
About  700  conferees — department,  post, 
district  and  county  service  officers — at- 
tended panel  sessions  which  covered  a 
great  many  facets  of  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration policies  and  operations.  Con- 
ferees also  heard  from  armed  forces  rep- 
resentatives on  discharge,  medical  and 
other  matters. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  William  F. 
Lenker  (S.  Dak.),  it  occupied  most  of  its 
time  with  panel  discussions,  question- 
and-answer  periods  manned  by  batteries 
of  VA  department  and  division  heads  led 
by  Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson, 
Chief  Medical  Director  Dr.  M.  J.  Mus- 
ser  and  Chief  Benefits  Director  Olney  B. 
Owen.  Conferees  also  heard  from  Sen. 
Alan  Cranston,  Chmn,  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
various  government.  Congressional  and 
military  experts  on  veterans  affairs  pro- 
grams. 

Sen.  Cranston  reported  on  legislation 
in  progress  through  his  committee  on 
topics  such  as  Vietnam  era  veterans  edu- 
cation, outpatient  care,  service-con- 
nected compensation  and  other  items. 
He  also  expressed  concern  over  the  VA's 
budget  problems,  noting  that  hearings 
held  by  his  subcommittee  had  pointed  up 
severe  deficiencies  caused  by  lack  of 
money  and  the  effect  of  inflation  on  its 
funds.  He  promised  to  support  increases 
in  the  VA's  Fiscal  1970  and  1971 
budgets. 

VA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson 
addressed  the  Rehab  Conference  on 
March  4.  Noting  that  criticism  of  the  VA 
medical  program  had  been  rising  in  re- 
cent months  and  that  VA  hospital  di- 
rectors have  long  held  the  belief  that 
they  could  use  more  money  and  staff  to 
do  an  effective  job,  Johnson  emphasized 
the  positives  of  the  job  being  done  by 
the  VA. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  VA's  budget 
was  the  highest  it  has  ever  been,  that  it 
was  this  year  treating  more  patients 
(780,000-plus)  than  it  ever  had,  that  it 
was  using  its  beds  as  effectively  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances  and  that  it 
expected  to  treat  about  875,000  patients 


next  year.  Johnson  noted  that  VA  em- 
ployment was  on  the  rise  as  was  hospital 
construction. 

He  also  reported  that  the  VA  had  on 
that  date  (Mar.  4)  received  approval 
from  the  White  House  to  ask  Congress 
for  $15  million  more  to  become  availa- 
able  for  the  following  programs:  $9.8 
million  for  the  dental  outpatient  program 
to  help  reduce  backlogged  workloads;  $3 
million  for  specialized  medical  services; 
$200,000  for  staff  acquisition  at  six  ex- 
isting spinal  cord  injury  units;  $1  million 
for  the  home  dialysis  program  and  $1 


VA  Administrator  Donald  E.  Johnson. 


million  to  help  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands for  drugs  and  medicines. 

In  his  conclusion,  the  VA  Administra- 
tor responded  to  those  who  feared  that 
the  VA's  continuing  budget  problems 
might  cause  curtailment  of  its  medical 
and  hospital  programs  by  stating:  "I 
speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Don  Johnson  when  I 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  program — long- 
range,  short-range  or  intermediate-range 
— to  phase  out,  or  in  any  manner  dimin- 
ish VA  hospital  and  medical  care." 

Rehab  conferees  also  heard  from  and 
participated  in  discussions  with  panels  of 
VA  department  heads.  Congressional 
leaders  and  staff  executives  addressed 
them  on  a  variety  of  subjects  relating 
to  veterans  affairs. 

Following  are  some  brief  quotes  and 
notes  of  happenings  at  various  commis- 
sion sessions. 

REHABILITATION  COMMISSION 

Among  recommendations  made  by  the 
Rehab  Commission  which  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  Nat'l  Executive  Commit- 
tee at  its  spring  meeting:  the  Legion 
should  support  legislation  to  provide  that 


Chart  shows  downcurve  of  VA  operating  beds  versus  uptrend  of  patients  treated. 

NSLI  Trust  Funds  be  made  available  for 
a  direct  home  mortgage  loan  program;  a 
study  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
justification  of  the  existing  two-year 
limitation  on  filing  of  applications  for 
VA  burial  allowances  with  a  view  toward 
removing  that  restriction;  there  should 
be  a  stronger  rehabilitation  program: 
more  time  should  be  provided  at  Mid- 
winter Conferences  for  Rehab  sessions; 
a  study  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  the  Legion  shall  urge  legislation 
to  provide  complete  medical  care  under 
VA  facilities  to  dependents  of  veterans 


VA  Medical  Chief  Dr.  Marc  Musser. 
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with  service-connected  disabilities  which 
are  rated  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled as  well  as  to  survivors  entitled  to 
DIC;  and  a  study  should  be  made  to  see 
if  10-P-lO  form  procedures  should  be 
amended  with  regard  to  hospital  admit- 
ance  requirements. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 

Veterans'  rights  in  housing,  education 
and  employment  kept  Economic  Com- 
mission delegates  busy  at  meetings 
chaired  by  Clarence  S.  Campbell  (Vt.)- 

The  Commission  authorized  the  chair- 
man to  name  a  special  committee  to  con- 
sider submitting  an  emergency  resolution 
on  the  nationwide  housing  crisis  to  the 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee 
in  May,  since  the  full  Economic  Commis- 
sion would  not  meet  again  by  then.  The 
Commission  members  further  noted  that 
veterans  who  cannot  get  homes  on  their 
GI  loan  guarantees  today — because  of 
high  prices,  shortage  of  mortgage  money, 
and  a  shortage  of  new  construction — are 
seeing  time  run  out  on  their  rights  be- 
cause there  is  an  expiration  date  on  GI 
loan  entitlement.  It  was  the  sense  of 
the  discussion  that  the  cut-off  date  on  GI 
loan  guarantees  should  be  eliminated. 

From  John  Dervan,  head  of  the  VA 
loan  guaranty  division,  came  figures  that 
VA  home  loans  guaranteed  in  1969  were 
about  220,000  (that's  low)  at  an  aver- 
age new-home  cost  of  about  $22,500 
(that's  high  by  earlier  standards.) 

From  Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chmn, 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission:  "About 
51%  of  the  total  government  service 
work  force  are  veterans.  We  hope  to 
have  our  veteran  employees  gain  many 
improvements  in  reassignments,  in  pro- 
motions and  in  elimination  of  prelimi- 
nary steps  in  his  career.  We  are  under- 
going a  workforce  reduction  of  130,000 
this  year  and  next  of  federal  employ- 
ment. We  want  specific  facts  on  whether 
we  need  modifications  on  veterans  pref- 
erence." 

From  William  P.  McCahill,  Exec 
Sec'y,  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped:  "Our 
reorganized  Committee  on  Disabled  Vet- 
erans is  one  of  16  subcommittees  on  the 
President's  Committee.  We  have  a  tre- 
mendous interest  in  the  employment  wel- 
fare of  Vietnam  disabled  veterans  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  continue  every  elTort 
to  meet  their  needs.  .  ." 

From  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Staff  Di- 
rector, House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service:  "If  we  get  modern 
equipment  and  systems  it  should  not  cost 
the  Post  Office  more  than  six  cents  to 
handle  a  letter." 

David  A.  Nelson,  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Post  Office,  discussed  some  way  to 
achieve  goals  of  improved  postal  service. 
They  include:  collective  bargaining  with 
postal  employees  rather  than  have  Con- 
gress set  wages;  power  to  raise  capital 


Admiral  Moorer,  U.S.  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, spol<e  toNat'l  Security  Commission. 

funds  and  sell  bonds  in  order  to  mod- 
ernize and  mechanize  the  operation; 
postal  rate  structures  no  longer  to  be  set 
by  Congress  but  rather  by  a  Rate  Com- 
mission and  the  elimination  of  Civil 


scope,  challenge  the  combined  efforts  of 
virtually  the  entire  free  world." 

Admiral  Moorer  listed  these  Soviet 
trends  as  of  particular  significance: 
1 — high  priority  efforts  to  improve  the 
already  potent  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  systems;  2 — progress  in  special 
programs  related  to  solid  propellants, 
multiple  re-entry  vehicles  and  fractional 
orbit  bombardment  technology;  3 — con- 
tinued construction  and  deployment  of 
the  Polaris-type  submarines;  4 — devel- 
opment of  several  new  classes  of  attack 
submarines;  entry  into  service  of  a  sec- 
ond Moskva-class  guided  missile  heli- 
copter ship  and  6 — continued  design,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  several  new 
types  of  fighter  aircraft. 

Moorer  cited  the  U.S.'s  Attack  Air- 
craft Carrier  Weapons  System  as  being 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  ranking  of 
Soviet  naval  strength  versus  U.S.  naval 
strength  and  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
item  in  our  arsenal  that  the  Kremlin 


Legion  National  Legislative  Commission  interrupts  session  for  this  photo. 


Service  tests  for  veterans  applying  for 
postal  jobs. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  headed  a  list 
of  distinguished  Dep't  of  Defense  offi- 
cials and  other  speakers  who  addressed 
the  National  Security  Commission  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Emmett  G. 
Lenihan  (Wash.).  Adm.  Moorer  said  it 
can  no  longer  be  assumed  that  the  U.S. 
is  the  sole  major  power  on  the  seas.  So- 
viet Navy  growth  is  rapid  and  strong.  In 
addition,  they  have  a  sizable  fishing  fleet 
which  also  makes  its  presence  felt  in  the 
ports  of  the  world.  Soviet  shipbuilders 
are  producing  modern  and  efficient  ships 
of  all  kinds  for  a  naval  program  that  is 
moving  forward  on  a  broad  front.  U.S. 
naval  forces  are  now  down  to  a  pre- 
Vietnam  War  level. 

Warning  that  the  U.S.  must  look  to 
its  future  naval  needs  and  start  now  for 
a  new  navy,  the  admiral  noted  that  "with 
a  gross  national  product  of  less  than  half 
of  ours,  the  Soviets  have  continued  to 
fund  miltiary  research  and  development 
at  levels  approximating  those  of  the  U.S. 
They  appear  to  be  developing,  testing 
and  deploying  naval,  air  and  missile 
weapons  systems  which,  in  variety  and 


would  rather  see  us  downgrade  and 
eventually  discard  than  the  attack 
carrier. 

"I  believe,"  Admiral  Moorer  con- 
tinued, "as  many  do,  that  our  future 
defense  posture  will  depend  on  attributes 
which  have  sustained  us  in  the  past;  con- 
trolled visibility,  mobility,  self-suffi- 
ciency, limited  reliance  on  foreign  bases 
and  selectivity  in  use  of  response." 

He  also  noted  that  230,000  men  will 
leave  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1970. 

Other  experts  discussed  Soviet-Chi- 


U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
Chmn  Robert  E.  Hampton. 
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nese-U.S.  technology.  R.O.T.C.,  draft 
lottery  versus  the  volunteer  army,  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  American  service- 
men in  Vietnam. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Chaired  by  Thomas  E.  Whelan  (N. 
Dak.),  the  Foreign  Relations  Commis- 
sion was  addressed  by  State  Dep't  offi- 
cials on  topics  of  international  affairs. 
Paul  H.  Kreisbert,  Director,  Asian  Com- 
munist Affairs,  discussed  "Communist 
China."  He  noted  that  Maoism  is  a  way 
of  seizing  power  and  that  China  con- 
siders itself  a  great  people  that  is  being 
threatened  by  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
While  Red  China's  army  is  not  as  large 
as  the  U.S.'s  or  the  Soviets',  its  man- 
power potential  is  much  the  largest  and 
they  are  developing  nuclear  weapons  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  However,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  U.S. -China  improvement 
in  relationships.  In  five  to  ten  years,  we 
can  expect  an  almost  100%  turnover  in 
leadership  because  of  the  age  of  Red 
China's  leaders,  but  the  new  heads  of 
state  may  retain  many  attitudes  of  the 
old  regime.  However,  they  could  recog- 
niez  the  mutual  problems  that  exist  and 
a  different  approach  between  East  and 
West  could  be  in  the  offing. 

Joseph  N.  Greene,  Jr.,  Deputy  Ass't 
Sec'y  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zations discussed  the  role  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  noted  that  most  nations  look 
at  the  UN  in  terms  of  their  own  objec- 
tives and  priorities.  The  original  charter 
called  for  economic  cooperation  and  hu- 
man rights  opportunities  but  its  major 
emphasis  seemed  to  change  to  one  of 
creating  a  nationalism  (with  the  advent 
of  the  emerging  African  nations)  rather 
than  an  internationalism.  However,  it  is 
still  an  instrument,  a  dialogue  for  assur- 
ing peace,  justice  and  progress  in  the 
world.  Without  it,  another  instrument 
like  it  would  have  to  be  created  to  meet 
the  need. 

Among  other  topics  discussed  were 
Japan's  role  in  the  Far  East  and  in  the 
world,  and  U.S.  relations  with  Latin 
America. 

A  Joint  Nat'l  Security/ Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commission  briefing  session  was 
held  at  the  State  Department.  The  100- 
man  joint  commission  heard  high-level 
Dep't  of  State  officials  discourse  on  such 
topics  as  the  Middle  East  Crisis,  the 
SALT  Talks,  NATO,  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  situation  as  it 
relates  to  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  Defense  Dep't  spokesman  said  it 
was  estimated  that  about  1,500  U.S. 
servicemen  were  either  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  in  action  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  estimate  included  approximately 
900  prisoners  of  war  and  about  360  miss- 
ing in  action  or  captured  in  South  Viet- 
(Continued  next  page  Col.  3) 
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Legion  Public  Relations  Award  for  1970 


Hoosier  humorist  Herb  Shriner  (left)  accepts  Public  Relations  Award  for  Red 
Skelton  (inset)  as  Public  Relations  Chmn  C.  D.  DeLoach  (center)  and  National 
Commander  Patrick  help  hold  up  heavy  plaque  for  audience  to  view. 


Sudden  illness  prevented  comedian 
"Red"  Skelton  from  accepting  in  person 
at  a  luncheon  the  Nat'l  Commander's 
Public  Relations  Award  for  his  work  in 
fostering  understanding  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance.   He   wired   apologies  and 


pledged  to  come  to  a  future  Legion  func- 
tion. In  part,  the  plaque  reads:  ".  .  .  to 
Richard  "Red"  Skelton,  Entertainer,  Sol- 
dier, Patriot  for  devoted  service  to  his 
country  in  war  and  dedication  to  his 
country  and  his  profession  in  peace." 


State  Department  Diplomatic  Reception 


Mrs.  Patrick  (left),  Mrs.  Hauck  (wife  of  Nat'l  Adjt),  and  the  Commander 
chat  with  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  at  Diplomatic  Reception  hosted 
by  Legion  Post  68  (D.C.),  whose  members  are  State  Department  employees. 


MAY  1970 


Nat'l  Commander's  Banquet  To  Congress 


Around  2,700  persons,  including  some 
350  members  of  Congress  and  their 
wives,  and  top  government  and  military 
leaders,  attended  the  National  Comman- 
der's Banquet  in  honor  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  on  the 
night  of  March  4. 

They  saw  National  Commander  J. 
Milton  Patrick  present  a  large  marble 
plaque  commemorating  the  Legion's 
"Gift  to  the  Nation" — a  permanent 
lighting  system  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns— to  John  C.  Metzler,  Superin- 
tendent of  Arlington  National  Ceme- 


the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  make 
and  to  keep  their  country  free." 

Made  from  white  Vermont  marble, 
the  inscription  on  the  plaque  reads:  "The 
Lighting  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns 
was  presented  as  a  Gift  to  the  Nation  by 
members  of  The  American  Legion  and 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  in  loving 
remembrance  of  all  who  have  died  in  de- 
fense of  America.  Accepted  and  initially 
lighted  by  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
on  the  50th  Aniversary  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  March  15,  1969." 

Donations   from   Legionnaires  and 


Arlington  Nat'l  Cemetery  Supt  Jack  Metzler  accepts  plaque  which  dedicates  the 
Legion's  Gift  to  the  Nation,  a  permanent  lighting  system  for  Tomb  of  the  Unknowns. 


tery.  Rainy  weather  had  prevented  an 
on-site  dedication,  so  the  heavy  stone 
was  trucked  over  to  the  hotel  and  placed 
next  to  the  podium  at  the  head  table. 

Said  Cmdr  Patrick  of  what  may  be  the 
final  official  act  of  the  Legion's  Golden 
Anniversary  Year:  "Our  Gift  to  The 
Nation  was  given  so  that  hallowed  spot 
at  Arlington  might  remain  forever,  by 
day  and  by  night,  a  visible  reminder  to 
America  and  to  Americans  of  the  sacri- 
fice that  was  required  to  make  to  keep 
America  great. 

"This  gift  was  made  in  loving  mem- 
ory of  those  American  servicemen, 
known  but  to  God,  who  rest  in  honored 
glory  within  that  tomb,  and  all  their 
comrades-in-arms  of  all  America's  con- 
flicts over  nearly  two  centuries,  who  gave 


Auxiliares  over  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately one  year  made  possible  the  Gift 
and  assured  its  perpetual  maintenance. 
The  names  of  some  85,000  Legionnaire 
and  Auxiliare  donors  have  been  gathered 
into  an  1 , 864-page  Roster  of  Honor  and 
placed  on  display  in  the  museum  at  Na- 
tional Headquarters  in  Indianapolis. 

Humorist  Herb  Shriner  entertained 
the  vast  throng  with  his  typical  home- 
spun humor  both  at  this  banquet  and  at 
the  Legion's  Public  Relations  luncheon 
where  he  substituted  for  comedian  "Red" 
Skelton. 

Danny  Scholl,  former  acting  and 
singing  star,  and  recently  named  Handi- 
capped American  of  the  Year  by  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  closed  the  program. 


A  view  of  the  huge  audience  of  over  2,700  at  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Banquet  to  Congress. 


(Continued  from  previous  page,  col.  1) 

nam  and  moved  over  the  border,  plus 
some  200  others  from  other  actions. 
About  150  of  the  total  have  been  held 
for  four  or  more  years  with  about  350 
held  approximately  three  years.  There  is 
evidence  that  they  have  been  physically 
mistreated,  have  less  than  adequate  diets 
and  are  isolated.  The  North  Vietnamese 
refuse  to  identify  men  they  have  in  cus- 
tody except  for  sporadic  reports  which 
are  largely  incomplete.  However,  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  letters  re- 
ceived from  U.S.  prisoners.  The  North 
Vietnamese  have  still  not  acceded  to 
U.S.  requests  to  release  names  of  sick 
and  injured  and  to  allow  impartial  in- 
spection of  prison  conditions. 

The  Middle  East  situation  was  de- 
scribed by  one  expert  as  being  an  almost 
insoluable  problem  and  the  Soviet  pres- 
ence has  not  helped.  The  situation  there 
has  almost  completely  reversed  itself  in 
roughly  20  years.  Up  to  1950,  the  U.S. 
was  looked  to  for  support  by  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Today,  these  nations 
look  to  the  U.S.S.R.  which  has  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  area  while  U.S.  influence 
has  waned  considerably. 

Commission  members  heard  a  dis- 
course on  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  independent 
agency  concerned  with  national  security 
policy  and  defense  programs  which  han- 
dled the  SALT  Talks.  This  agency's  con- 
cerns center  on:  1 — partnership  with  the 
free  world;  2 — strength  in  U.S.  and  al- 
liances; 3 — negotiation  with  friendly 
countries,  nations  leaning  toward  the 
West  and  even  with  some  countries 
about  whom  we  have  suspicions  or 
doubt.  It  has  three  main  areas  of  nego- 
tiations: strategic  arms  limitations,  con- 
ference of  commissions  on  disarmament 
to  discuss  massive  destructive  weapons, 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION 

The  Nat'l  Legislative  Commission  met 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence  C. 
Horton  (Ala.).  It  reviewed  current  legis- 
lation on  matters  of  Legion  interest  and 
discussed  convention  and  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committee  resolutions  which  may 
yet  become  law.  The  group  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  chairmen  and  directors  of 
the  major  Legion  commissions  and  com- 
mittees in  attendance  at  the  Conference. 
The  commission  also  heard  from  Con- 
gressional staff  experts  on  the  standing 
of  various  bills  which  interest  the  Le- 
gion. Following  National  Commander 
Patrick's  appearance  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  the  en- 
tire commission  attended  a  luncheon 
with  members  of  Congress. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMISSION 

This  commission,  which  oversees  the 
policies  of  this  magazine,  met  under  the 
chairmanship  of  James  E.  Powers  (Ga. ) . 
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It  discussed  the  normal  business  of  run- 
ning a  national  magazine  in  the  world 
of  publishing  today  as  it  relates  to  ad- 
vertising, editorial,  circulation-promo- 
tion, finance-personnel  and  manufac- 
turing. 

CHILD  WELFARE  FOUNDATION 

The  Legion's  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion made  four  grants  totaling  $32,500 
for  health,  welfare,  training  and  research 
projects  and  elected  its  new  slate  of  offi- 
cers. 

A  grant  of  $5,000  was  authorized  to 
reprint  and  distribute  250,000  copies  of 
a  brochure  entitled,  "Parents  Guide  to 
Marijuana,"  originally  printed  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Pacific  Division  of  West- 
ern Electric  Co.,  as  a  public  service.  The 
company  distributed  1  million  copies 
and  has  granted  The  American  Legion 
reprint  privileges.  Write  for  information 
to  The  American  Legion.  Child  Welfare 
Division,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Inidanapolis, 
Ind.  46206. 

A  second  grant  of  $7,800  was  made 
to  the  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  Inc.,  to  help  finance  three 
training  programs  in  pulmonary  diseases. 
These  programs  will  be  attended  by  phy- 
sicians working  in  cystic  fibrosis  centers 
throughout  the  U.S.  A  good  portion  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  grant 
was  contributed  by  the  Eight  and  Forty, 
an  organization  of  women  affiliated  with 
the  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary. 

A  third  grant  of  $10,000  went  to  the 
Berkshire  Farm  for  Boys,  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research,  to  continue  the 
production  and  distribution  of  a  series 
of  tapes  known  as  "Listen  to  Their 
Voices,"  a  set  of  interviews  conducted 
by  Berkshire  Farm  with  troubled  youth. 
The  tapes  are  now  being  used  on  radio 
stations  throughout  the  U.S..  the  Voice 
of  Amercia  and  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Stations. 

The  fourth  grant,  which  totaled 
$9,700,  was  made  to  the  Woodhaven 
Learning  Center,  Columbia,  Mo.,  to 
continue  a  research  project  to  ascertain 
how  surface  muscle  energy  of  physically 
handicapped  children  may  be  converted 
into  electrical  energy  and  utilized  so  that 
these  children  may  perform  many  man- 
ual functions.  The  Center  will  cooperate 
with  the  University  of  Missouri  Engi- 
neering Dep't. 

Elected  officers  were:  George  Ehinger 
(Del.),  Pres.;  Walter  D.  Griffin  (Tenn.), 
Vice-Pres.;  David  V.  Addy  (Mich.), 
Sec'y;  William  E.  ChristofTersen  (Utah), 
Treas.,  and  Randel  Shake  (Ind.),  Exec. 
Sec'y. 

Other  Legion  groups  conducting  busi- 
ness during  the  week:  Finance  Commis- 
sion, Reorganization  Committee,  Public 
Relations  Commission,  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Ad- 
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visory  Committee  and  Department  Serv- 
ice Officers  Ass'n. 

National  Commissions  and  commit- 
tees will  hold  their  next  session  at  Na- 
tional Headquarters  in  Indianapolis  on 
May  4-5. 

The  National  Executive  Committee 
will  also  meet  at  Nat'l  Hq  on  May  6-7. 

The  National  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Portland.  Ore.,  Aug.  28-Sept.  3. 


Some  VA  Insurance  Rates  Drop 

About  600,000  holders  of  certain  G.I. 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  policies 
will  receive  a  premium  reduction  some- 
time this  fall. 

A  reduction  of  about  18%  will  apply 
to  policies  bearing  the  prefix  "J" — but 
not  to  those  with  "JR"  and  "JS."  These 
policies  were  issued  in  1965  and  1966 
when  the  VA  opened  its  insurance  pro- 


Department  Service  Officers  Elect  New  Slate 


The  Department  Service  Officers  Association  elected  its  slate  of  officers  for  the  cur- 
rent year  during  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Washington  Conference.  George  Shehane 
(Ga.)  (center)  was  elected  President.  Other  officers  who  were  named:  (I  to  r)  Fred 
Heinle  (Wis.)  Vice  President;  Walter  H.  Hyde  (R.I.),  SecretaryTreasurer;  Charles 
Kohler  (Pa.),  Chaplain,  and  Robert  McFarland  (Maine),  Sergeant-at  Arms. 


Cold  War  G.  I.  Bill  Education 
Benefits  Will  Be  Increased 

As  this  magazine  went  to  press.  Con- 
gress had  unanimously  passed  and  the 
President  had  signed  legislation  to  raise 
educational  benefits  34.6%  for  Vietnam 
era  veterans  studying  under  the  Veterans 
Administration  Cold  War  G.  I.  Bill. 

The  bill,  HR- 11959,  was  stalled  for 
about  five  months  before  the  joint  com- 
mittee agreed  on  a  formula.  Groups 
helped  are:  veterans  in  college  training 
programs,  veterans  in  on-the-job  and  on- 
the-farm  training  programs,  wives  and 
widows  of  100%  service-connected  dis- 
abled vets  and  war  orphans. 

The  change  will  raise  base  benefits 
from  $130  to  $175  per  month  for  single 
full-time  college  students.  For  veterans 
studying  under  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation program  who  receive  subsistence 
and  tuition,  the  increase  will  be  about 
22.7%  for  the  subsistence  portion  (from 
$110  to  $135  per  month).  Proportion- 
ate benefits  will  be  paid  to  halftime  and 
part-time  students. 

Some  other  features  of  the  new  law  in- 
clude funds  to  sustain  a  tutorial  program 
for  disadvantaged  veterans  and  a  pre- 
service-discharge  educational  assistance 
program. 

The  legislation  is  retroactive  to  Feb.  1, 
1970,  and  will  have  a  full  first-year  cost 
of  about  $275  million.  Some  735,000 
veterans,  wives,  widows  and  war  orphans 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  liberalized 
benefits. 


gram  to  certain  disabled  veterans  who 
were  insurable  as  standard  insurance 
risks.  The  reductions  result  from  in- 
creased earnings  in  this  fund. 

A  second  group — with  policies  bear- 
ing prefixes  "V",  "RS"  and  "W"  and 
carrying  the  "optional  total  disability  in- 
come" rider  will  receive  reductions  aver- 
aging 35%  .  These  reductions  were  made 
possible  because  claims  were  less  than 
anticipated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contact  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  since  affected  vet- 
erans will  automatically  be  notified  of 
the  premium  reductions. 


Nat'l  Commander  in  Israel 


Israel  Premier  Mrs.  Golda  Meir  greets 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Patrick  in  Tel  Aviv  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Israel  to  speak  be- 
fore Nat'l  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing of  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  Jerusalem. 
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Freedom  Awards  to  Legion 

Among  the  awards  given  last  year  by 
The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  were  the  following  to  American 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  Departments, 
posts  and  units,  publications  and  indi- 
viduals: 

The  George  Washington  Honor 
Medal:  The  American  Legion,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  The  American  Legion  Mag- 
azine, New  York,  Robert  B.  Pitkin, 
Editor;  Dep't  of  Ohio  Legion  and  Aux- 
iliary; Dep't  of  Pennsylvania  Legion; 
Dep't  of  Massachusetts  Auxiliary;  Dep't 
of  Wyoming  Auxiliary;  Fulton  Co., 
Ohio,  Legion  posts  and  Auxiliary  units, 
Wauseon;  Legion  Post  and  Auxiliary 
Unit  79,  Alpine,  Texas;  Legion  Post  14, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  East  Liberty  Legion 
Post  5,  Pa.;  Legion  Post  174,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Also:  Dep't  of  Pennsylvania  Auxiliary 
News  Letter,  Harrisburg,  Mrs.  Walter 
Kelly,  Editor;  Chief  John  McNamara, 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  Police  Dep't,  a  member 
of  Legion  Post  92. 

The  Honor  Certificate  Award:  Dep't 
of  Wisconsin  Auxiliary;  Legion  Post  32, 
Papillion,  Neb.;  Robert  S.  Francis,  Sr., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  The  Free  State  War- 
rior, Dep't  of  Maryland  Legion,  Daniel 
Burkhardt,  Baltimore,  Editor;  The  Hol- 
lywood Legionnaire,  Hollywood,  Calif., 
Post  43,  Corydon  Hill,  Editor. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

The  Dep't  of  Ohio,  through  its  "Gifts 
for  the  Yanks  Who  Gave"  program,  dis- 
tributed over  $52,000  in  benefits  to  its 
five  VA  hospitals,  the  Ohio  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Home,  and  vet  patients  in  17 
state  institutions  last  year. 

NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 
Northside  Memorial  Post  313,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Hanes  Knowles  Post  590, 
Summerville,  Ga.;  Kalakaua  Post  19, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Giovanni  Baverra- 
zano  Post  1869,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  and 
Calvin  Conner  Post  612,  Dallas,  Texas. 


PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
Harold  W.  Handley,  former  Indiana 
governor,  honored  by  the  11th  District 
of  the  Indiana  Legion  at  a  dinner  at 
which  he  received  the  District's  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award.  Attending  were 
Gov.  Edgar  Whitcomb  and  former  Gov. 
Roger  Branigin. 

■ 

Daniel  J.  O'Connor,  of  Jackson  Heights, 
N.Y.,  chairman  of  the  Nat'l  American- 
ism Commission,  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  Ail-Ameri- 
can Conference  to  Combat  Communism. 
■ 

William  J,  Caldwell,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  appointed  a  membership  consultant 
at  Legion  Nat'l  Hq;  a  Korea  vet,  his 
duties  will  include  the  planning  of  read- 
justment services  for  returning  vets, 
through  the  posts,  and  the  assisting  of 
local  groups  of  veterans  to  form  new 
posts. 


Rev.  Thomas  Grice,  89,  of  Camarillo, 
Calif.,  Past  Nat'l  Chaplain  (1948-49) 
and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Legion's 
Child  Welfare  Liaison  Commission  and 
Advisory  Board.  A  WWl  vet,  he  was 
the  author  of  "The  Story  of  the  Combat 
Chaplains  in  the  A.E.F." 

■ 

Edwin  R.  Bentley,  81,  of  Lakeland,  Fla., 
the  Nat'l  Cmdr's  Representative  on  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1930-31). 

■ 

Guy  C.  Nadeau,  70,  of  Arlington,  Va., 
District  of  Columbia  Legionnaire  and 
Past  D.C.  Dep't  Cmdr  (1946-47). 
■ 

Charles  Harold  Janeway,  72,  of  Plain- 
view,  Texas,  an  Oklahoma  Legionnaire, 
Past  Oklahoma  Dep't  Adjutant  (1925- 
26),  and  former  Nat'l  Field  Represen- 
tative. 

■ 

Prentice  Cooper,  73,  of  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1931-32),  Nat'l 
Executive  Committeeman  in  1932-34,  a 
three-term  governor  of  Tennessee  begin- 


Post  153,  Olathe,  Kansas,  is  building  a  new 
community  as  well,  it  will  be  built  of  stone 


ning  in  1940,  and  a  former  Ambassador 
to  Peru. 

■ 

Charles  S.  Coulter,  88,  of  Washington, 
D.C,  a  WWl  vet,  a  founder  of  the  Le- 
gion, a  past  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  First  Division;  as  Major  Coulter,  he 
served  as  recorder  of  the  War  Dep't 
Battle  Participation  Board  after  WWl, 
and  in  1925  became  executive  officer  of 
the  Historical  Section  of  the  Army  War 
College. 

■ 

Charles  W.  Griffith,  73,  of  Manning, 
S.C.,  Legion  Nat'l  Resolutions  Assign- 
ment Commission  chairman  and  Past 
Dep't  Cmdr  (1945-46). 

■ 

Palmer  J.  Sougstad,  68,  of  Northwood, 
N.D.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1952-53). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

George  Pakis,  Sr.  and  Myron  Townscnd  (both 
1956)  and  W.  E.  Armstrong  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Spar- 
ling (both  1960),  Post  13,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Homer  N.  Batson  and  Cyrl  F.  Collins  and 
Archie  S.  Day  and  Ivan  W.  East  and  James 
Jensen  (all  1969),  Post  205,  Fortima,  Calif. 

T.  Jack  Cooper  and  Allan  C.  Garden  (both 
1969),  Post  99,  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

Louis  Unfer  and  William  A.  Wagner  and 
Glenn  W.  White  (all  1968)  and  Harold  Babbit 
(1969).  Post  24,  Champaign,  III. 

Harry  B.  Alexander  (1969),  Post  606,  Hebron, 
III. 

Thomas  D.  McHiigh  and  J.  E.  Rabinovicli  and 
Garland  F.  Retherford  and  J.  Porter  Seiden- 
sticker  (all  1969),  Post  34,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Louise  Bruce  and  Bess  S.  McBride  (both 
1969),  Post  89,  Pella,  Iowa. 

Henry  W.  Miller  and  David  E.  Weichman  and 
Irvin  Weichman  and  Lester  Weichman  (all 
1969),  Post  167,  Newhall,  Iowa. 

Clyde  Lowe  and  Francis  H.  Strackbein  and 
Fred  H.  Weibel  (all  1969),  Post  366,  Lowden. 
Iowa. 

O.  W.  Jacobs  and  D.  W.  Jennings  and  Lewis 
L.  Johnson  and  Fred  E.  Kix  (all  1969),  Post  404, 
George,  Iowa. 

Arthur  W.  Johnson  and  Carl  Krekler  and 
John  Wm.  McDowell  and  Joseph  C.  Malbaff 
and  John  W.  Morris  (all  1969),  Post  23,  Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Adelard    Dumas   and   Alfred    Tardy  (both 

1968)  ,  Post  10,  Livermore  Falls,  Maine. 
Alan  D.  Taylor  and  Emile  J.  Thuotte  and 

Clifford  W.  Waltman  and  Leon  Waterhouse  and 
Elmer  Winship  (all  1968),  Post  62,  Westbrook, 
Maine. 

Leo  G.  Sullivan  (1968),  Post  40,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md. 

Wm.  Barnes  and  Chester  Naumowicz,  Sr. 
(both  1965)  and  Robert  Briggs  and  Lauman 
Faulconer  and  Charles  Parks  (all  1966),  Post  41, 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Dwight  M.  Goodale  and  Carl  Harmon  and 
Erving  F.  Keith  and  Howard  B.  Larrabee  and 
Albert  S.  Neal  (all  1969),  Post  204,  West  Boyls- 
ton,  Mass. 

H.  E.  Garberick  (1969),  Post  58,  Browns 
Valley,  Minn. 

Charles  L.  Creigh  and  Earl  Mead  (both  1969), 
Post  203,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Martin  Madsen  and  Harry  L.  Moldenhauer 
and  Alois  Wagner  (all  1969),  Post  512,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

William  Witzel  (1969),  Post  162,  Lemay,  Mo. 
Clarence  D.  Gower  (1969),  Post  596,  Raytown, 
Mo. 

Fredrick  Schliefert  and  Dale  Steinkamp  (both 

1969)  ,  Post  353,  Louisville,  Neb. 
Albert  K.  Amazeen  and  George  C.  Bean  and 

Alexander  M.  Bell  and  Alfred  P.  Biladeau  and 
John  A.  Broderick  (all  1969),  Post  32,  Exeter, 
N.H. 

Charles  T.  Brown  and  Phillip  G.  DeSarno  and 
Howard  F.  Schapiro  (all  1968),  Post  10,  Newark, 

post  home,  to  cost  $250,000.  Serving  the  n.j. 

and  masonry,  with  a  shake  shingle  roof.  (Turn  to  page  38) 
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King  Aitken,  Jr.  (1969),  Post  20,  Tucumcari, 
N.  Mex. 

George  A.  Kellner  (1969).  Post  212,  Richmond 
Hill,  N.Y. 

Lincoln   Corey   and   William   C.  Hartgrove 

(both  1969),  Post  289.  Hancock,  N.Y. 

Peter  J.  GalUgan  and  Elmer  J.  Heinsisus 
(both  1969),  Post  334,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 

Nathan  Sparber  and  Meyer  Steinberg  and 
Dominick  Venturino  and  Frank  Williams  (all 
1969),  Post  391,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Gilbert  O.  Eisenhart  (1958)  and  George  J. 
Horton  and  Harold  A.  Messing  (both  1968), 
Post  442,  Horseheads,  N.Y. 

John  Robert  Dawes  and  Richard  Arthur 
Harmer  and  Nicholas  Kosmos  Panarites  (all 
1969),  Post  788.  Hilton,  N.Y. 

Louis  M.  Doyle  and  Archie  Garlach  and 
Fenton  Horton  and  William  J.  Sheehan,  Sr.  and 
William  O.  Wiley  (all  1969),  Post  832,  Cape 
Vincent,  N.Y. 

Theodore  Jordon  and  Roger  LaGasse  and 
Claude  Porter  (all  1969),  Post  910,  Sodus,  N.Y. 

George  H.  Hoeft  and  Howard  L.  Humphries 
(both  1969),  Post  1242,  New  York,  N.Y. 

George  Tamer  (1969),  Post  1619,  West  Platts- 
burgh,  N.Y. 

O.  E.  Romine  and  Gabe  Stein  and  Leo  Stein 
and  Carl  Theige  and  M.  W.  WalUn  (all  1969), 
Post  28,  Harvey,  N.  Dak. 

Carl  A.  Moe  and  Martin  Rosencrans  and 
Simon  Sandve  and  Alvin  E.  Tancre  (all  1968), 
Post  139,  Tioga,  N.  Dak. 

Ovilla  Lamoureux  and  Henry  Sunderland 
(both  1969),  Post  185,  Dunseith,  N.  Dak. 

William  J.  Deane  and  Daniel  Hopkins  (both 
1969),  Post  253,  Emmet,  N.  Dak. 

Clem  Breining  and  Harold  Brown  and 
Richard  Cassley  and  Robert  Clum  (all  1969), 
Post  11,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

H.  Merle  Woods  (1969),  Post  34,  El  Reno, 
Okla. 

Jerry  Bower  and  L.  C.  Collard  and  Paul  W. 
Seymour  (all  1968),  Post  35,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Charles  A.  McGaffin  (1957)  and  Alex  Kahn 
and  Henry  R.  Woods  (both  1958)  and  Arch  M. 
Beacom  (1959)  and  Earl  P.  Treglia  (1960),  Post 
5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Rudolph  E.  Malush  and  Joseph  N.  Wittkofski 
(both  1969),  Post  22,  Charleroi,  Pa. 

W.  Roy  Widdoes  and  J.  Frederick  Wiese  and 
Ralph  J.  Williams  and  Russell  C.  Wilson,  Sr. 
(all  1969),  Post  64,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Dana  W.  Sharpless  and  Charles  L.  Sneidman 
and  Walter  C.  Welliver  (all  1969),  Post  273, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Jacinto  Alonso  Colon  and  Louis  M.  Ortiz 
(1964),  Post  1,  San  Juan,  P.R. 

William  Childs  Westmoreland  (1968),  Post  28, 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Leo  Stransky  and  Gus  V.  Swanson  and  Nels 
Veile  (all  1968),  Post  18,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Chemosky  and  J.  B.  Elliott  (both 
1969),  Post  133,  Temple,  Tex. 

Lawrence  G.  Prevatte  (1969),  Post  144,  High- 
land Springs,  Va. 

Robert  R.  Brantley  (1969).  Post  327,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

August  L.  Fredrick  and  Alfred  E.  Gurske  and 
Howard  Mahoney  and  Harry  A.  Papenthien  and 
Arnold  Ritter  (all  1969),  Post  15,  Juneau,  Wis. 

Robert  L.  Bimyard  (1969),  Post  501.  Madison. 
Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y." 
10019. 

On  a  comer  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated. 
For  particulars  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

1st  Reg't,  Co  H— (Aug.)  Wm.  Corteville,  13122 
8th  St.,  Grandview,  Mo.  64030 

2nd  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Albert  Jordan,  239  N. 
Toland  Ave.,  West  Covina,  Calif.  91790 

5th  Evac  Hosp  (Korea) — (July)  Gordon  For- 
syth, Box  347,  Rockmart,  Ga.  30153 


6th  Army  HQ— (June)   George  Mullens,  518 

Paik,  Baytown.  Tex.  77520 
6th  Eng,  HQ,  ABCDEF  &  Train  (WW!)— (Aug.) 

Arthur  Maier,  314  16th  St.,  Franklin,  Pa.  16323 
7th  Eng  Bn,  Cos  A,B.C,  (WW2)— (July)  Mark 

Layman,  Box  148.  Coldwater.  Mich.  49036 
9th  Reg't,  Co  D,  Mortar  Platoon— (July)  Bud 

Russell.  2813  Kessler,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

76309 

11th  Airborne  Div,  HQ  Co,  1st  Bn,  187th  Para 
Glider  Inf  (Mar.  1943-Aug.  1945)— (July) 
Robert  Cooper,  10533  Dakins  Dr.,  Richmond, 
Va.  23235 

11th    Arm'd    Div    (WW2)— (Aug.)  Raymond 

Buch,  P.O.  Box  108,  Pittstown,  N.J.  08867 
16th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)  Lester  Bennett,  5820 

Recamper  Dr.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43613 
17th  Amb  Co  (WWl)— (Aug.)  W.  J.  Clark,  1122 

W  Franklin,  Taylorville,  111.  62568 
19th  S.S.  Co  (WW2)— (June)  Ed  Chapman,  195 

Mt.   Lebanon   Blvd    #403,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

15228 

20th  Inf,  Co  I  (WW2)— (Aug.)    Glen  Wolfe, 

R.R.  3,  Macon,  Mo.  63552 
40th  Div  MP  (WW2)— (Aug.)  George  Culler, 

1480  Hilltop  Dr.,  Azusa,  Calif.  91702 
56th,  277th,  991st,  995th,  996th  Eng  (WW2)— 

(Aug.)  Raymond  Buch,  P.O.  Box  108,  Pitts- 
town,  N.J.  08867 
58th,  174th,  276th,  945th,  974th  Art'y  Bns  & 

128th   &   575th   AAA   Bns    (WW2)— (Aug.) 

Raymond  Buch,  P.O.  Box  108,  Pittstown,  N.J. 

08867 

63rd  Eng,  Co  A— (Aug.)  C.  E.  Hampton,  1325 
College  St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  42101 

74th  AAA,  372nd  Sit  Bn— (Aug.)  Hiram  Adams, 
6319  Milleville  Circle,  Sanborn,  N.Y.  14132 

77th  Field  Art'y,  2nd  Bn— (July)  Jim  Collins, 
Northwest  Apts.  3A,  Corsicana,  Tex.  75110 

79th  Sig  Co  (WW2)— (June)  Earl  Morris,  409 
Rosewood  Dr..  Belleville,  111.  62223 

81st  Inf— (Aug.)  Elmo  Purcell.  Box  59.  Bain- 
bridge,  Ind.  46105 

82nd  Ord  Co,  HM— (Aug.)  Ernest  Zick,  RR  2W., 
Onarga,  111.  60955 

88th  Div— (Aug.)  Jay  Stradley,  37  Oriental 
Ave.,  Pennsville.  N.J.  08070 

91st  Div  Art'y,  HQ  &  HQ  Bat  &  91st  Band— 
(July)  Donald  Schoof,  1116  1st  St.,  Boone, 
Iowa  50036 

95th  Medical  Gas  Treatment  Bn— (Aug.)  Wal- 
ter Gantz,  829  Palm  St.,  Scranton,  Pa.  18505 

101st  Airborne  Div — (Aug.)  Walter  Miller,  Jr., 
P.O.  Box  454.  Greenville.  Tex.  75401 

107th  Eng  Bn,  254th  Bn  &  522nd  Co— (Aug.) 
Ed  Vickstrom.  P.O.  Box  A.  Ishpeming,  Mich. 
49849 

109th  Eng,  Co  A — (June)  Gordon  Dinsmore, 

Box  6107,  Coralville,  Iowa  52240 
110th  Inf,  Serv  Co— (July)  Patsy  Petrarca,  417 

S.  Broadway,  Scottdale,  Pa.  15683 
112th  Cav   (Midwest)— (Aug.)   Lionel  Carter, 

1621  Cleveland  St.,  Evanston,  111.  60202 
119th  Field  Art'y— (May)  Oscar  Diehl,  P.O.  Box 

9021,  Lansing,  Mich.  48909 
120th  Ord  MM— (Aug.)  Joseph  Van  Dam,  1591 

S.  Riviera  Dr.,  Stevensville,  Mich.  49127 
128th  Inf,  Co  M  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Frank  Doe- 

scher,  635  N.  4th  St..  Platteville.  Wis.  53818 
128th   Inf  Serv  Co— (Aug.)    Delbert  Struble, 

Box  148,  Neillsville,  Wis.  54456 
1.34th  Inf,  Co  B  (WW2)— (July)  Merlyn  Gools- 

by.  c/o  Vets  Club,  Falls  City,  Neb.  68355 
I34th  Inf  Serv  Co  &  Band  (WW2)— (Aug.)  H. 

A.  Dahlgren,  1011  E.  14th  St.,  York,  Neb. 

68467 

138th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Andrew  Cow- 
herd, 119  Arbor  Park  N.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40214 

138th  Inf  (WWD— (Aug.)  Sidney  Duerr,  Sr., 
730  Yeatman  Ave.,  Webster  Groves,  Mo.  63119 

143rd  Inf,  2nd  Bn  HQ  Co,  Co  L,  &  3rd  Bn  HQ 
Co— (June)  Jake  Powers,  211  E.  Elm,  Hills- 
boro,  Tex.  76645 

144th  Field  Art'y  (WW2)— (Aug.)  George 
Gallagher,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Goleta,  Calif. 
93017 

146th  Inf,  Co  B— (Aug.)  Herbert  Lewis,  11175 
102nd  Ave.  N.,  Seminole-Largo,  Fla.  33540 

149th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  A— (Aug.)  Alton 
Grooms,  1017  N.  Davis  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801 


COMRADE  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  this  veteran  are  urged 
to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed  in  sup- 
port of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing  claim- 
ants, using  Search  For  Witness  Forms  available 
only  from  State  Legion  Service  Officers. 

437th  Tp  Carrier  Wing  or  81st  Ftr-Interceptor 
Wing,  Wheeler  Field  and  KAFB,  Albuq. 
(June-Nov.  1953) — Need  information  from 
those  comrades  who  knew  John  Wesley  Mills 
and  of  his  stomach  trouble  while  stationed 
at  Parks  AFB,  Pleasanton,  Calif.  Need  par- 
ticularly to  hear  from  Maag,  Garger,  Schmidt, 
Neilson,  and  Sgt.  Jeffrion.  Write  to  "CD  31, 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019." 


149th  Inf  Reg't— (July)  Marion  Williams,  2005 
Redleaf  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky.  40222 

152nd  Inf,  Co  L— (Aug.)  Ralph  Lichtenwalter, 
425  S,  High  St.,  Warsaw.  Ind.  46580 

167th  Inf  Reg't  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Harold  Bank. 
P.O.  Box  5236,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  35401 

178th  Ord  Depot  Co,  310th  Bn— (Aug.)  George 
Pfarr,  7932  20th  Ave.,  Kenosha,  Wis.  53140 

181st  &  947th  Field  Art'y  Bns— (Aug.)  Charles 
Plaehn,  Hudson,  Iowa  50643 

198th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Andrew  Cow- 
herd, 119  Arbor  Park  N.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40214 

205th  QM  Bn,  Co  B,  3854th  Gas  Supply  Co— 

(Aug.)  Homer  Carr,  39  Leitch  Ave.,  Skan- 

eateles,  N.Y.  13152 
215th  CA  AA— (July)  Marvin  Severns,  704  W. 

3rd,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001 
242nd  Field  Art'y  Bn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Edward 

Pipal,  RFD  3,  Burwell,  Neb.  68823 
279th  Eng— (Aug.)  Ellis  Claytor.  Rt.  1.  Glas- 
gow, Va.  24555 
301st  Sig  Oper  Bn — (Aug.)  John  Bartosiewicz, 

14  Spruce  St.,  Natrona,  Pa.  15065 
343rd  Eng,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Russell  Murten.  706 

Main  St.,  Westville,  Ind.  46391 
351st  Sit  Bn — (June)  Bob  Johnson,  514  Brown 

St.,  Jackson,  Minn.  56143 
387th  Reg't,  Co  A— (Aug.)  Charles  Hunt,  1720 

Section  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45237 
396th  Port  Bn  TC— (Aug.)  John  Suhodolski,  329 

8th  St.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.  26041 
436th  MVA  Co— (Aug.)  Charles  Broyles,  6102 

Manchester  Rd.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
448th  AAA  AW  Bn  (WW2)— (June)  Ike  Ken- 
dall, Box  1,  Richvalley,  Ind.  46973 
451st  Amphib  Truck  Co — (Aug.)  Al  Madrigal, 

2023  Market  St.,  Blue  Island,  111.  60406 
455th  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  D   (WW2)— (Aug.) 

Buford  Devers,  405  Glengarry  Dr.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.  37217 

476th  AAA  AW  Bn  (1943-44,  Australia,  New 

Guinea,  etc.)— (Aug.)  Clem  Kilburn,  214  N. 

Lake  St.,  Lakeville,  Ind.  46536 
481st  AAA  AW  Bn,  Bat  B— ( Aug.)  Harry  Jahni- 

gen,   4529  Sycamore  Rd..   Cincinnati,  Ohio 

45236 

489th  Port  Bn,  Trans  Corps  (WW2)— (Aug.) 

Fred  Mathies,  37  Henderson  Ave.,  Staten 

Island,  N.Y.  10301 
503rd  MP  Bn,  Co  C  (1943-45)— (Aug.)  Archie 

Smith,  18337  Glastonbury,  Detroit,  Mich 
524th    MP    Bn— (Aug.)    William    Gott,  3568 

Archer  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  60609 
531st  Eng  Shore  Reg't— (July)  Albert  Skorupa, 

539  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Cranston.  R.I.  02920 
533rd  Eng  Boat  &  Shore  Reg't  Co  D— (June) 

Edward  Skelley,  421  E.  Garden  St.,  DeKalb, 

111.  60115 

556th  Ord  HM  Tank  Co— (Aug.)  Glenn  Mann, 

320  N.  Church  St..  Ripley.  W.  Va.  25271 
564th  AAF  Band— (Aug.)  Edward  Higdon,  1015 

Holly  Dr..  Jefferson  City.  Mo.  65101 
602nd,  705th,  811th  Tank  Dest  Bns,  713th,  778th 

Tank  Bns— (Aug.)  Raymond  Buch,  P.O.  Box 

108,  Pittstown,  N.J.  08867 
648th    Tank    Dest    Bn    (WW2)— (Aug.)  Al 

Vaughan.  919  Garland  St..   S.W.,  Camden, 

Ark.  71701 

676th  Medical  Coll  Co— (Aug.)  Charles  Place. 

Mountain  Lake  Rd..  Belvidere.  N.J.  07823 
702nd  Tank  Bn— (Aug.)  Jim  Hardy,  11  4th  St.. 

Dunbar.  Pa.  15431 
707th  Tank  Bn— (Aug.)  O.  J.  Tretter.  Murphy s- 

boro.  111.  62966 
711th  Tank  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Darrell  Clement. 

625  Azalea,  Port  Allen,  La.  70767 
727th  MP,  Co  B— (July)  John  Reifsnvder,  6508 

Bluebill  La.,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307 
746th  Eng  Hvy  Shop  Co— (Aug.)  James  Hunter, 

P.O.  Box  336,  Anoka,  Minn.  55303 
761st  Field  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  K.  W.  Finkbeiner, 

RFD  1  Forest  Dr.,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  18036 
773rd  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  W.  B.  Paterson, 

III,  P.O.  Box  6260.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36106 
808th   Tank   Dest   Bn — (Aug.)    Chet  Norwin, 

20290  Conley  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48234 
811th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  Jack  Chaille,  3445 

N.  Arlington  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46218 
818th  Tank  Dest  Bn— (Aug.)  W.  G.  Watkins. 

Star  Route,  Buhl,  Ala.  35446 
829th,    6662nd,    3195th    Signal    Serv— (Aug.) 

George  Wolf,  255-04  Pembroke  Ave.,  Great 

Neck,  N.Y.  11020 
830th  Avn  Engr  Bn— (Aug.)  James  Scott,  341 

Northridge  Rd.,  Circleville,  Ohio  43113 
832nd  Avn  Eng  (WW2)— (July)  Harold  Arnold, 

Leisure  Hills,  Lakeview,  Ark.  72642 
836th  Avn  Eng  Bn— (Aug.)  Ray  Cox,  3  Circle 

Dr.,  Voorheesville,  N.Y. 
840th  Eng  Avn  Bn— (Aug.)  J.  E.  Smith,  2724 

Hilo  Ct.,  Decatur,  Ga.  30033 
871st  Airborne  Eng  Avn  Bn — (Aug.)  Harold 

Sweet.  213  Oakridge  Terr.,  Liverpool,  N.Y. 
928th  Sig  Bn— (Aug.)  Dominic  Piscitelli,  528  E. 

20th  St.,  Northampton,  Pa.  18067 
970th  Eng  Maint  Co— (July)  Robert  Grossman, 

4766  Maize  Rd.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43229 
H27th  &  1400th  MP— (July)  Frank  Farina,  1001 

Serrill  Ave.,  Yeadon,  Pa.  19050 
1256th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Aug.)  Harold  Mitch- 
ell. 2420  Stanwood  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19152 
1374th  Eng  Petrol  Dist  Co — (Aug.)  William  Alt, 
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101  Burdette  Rd.  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30327 
1395th  Eng  Bn,  H  &  S  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Virgil 

Marsteller,  RR  4,  Abilene,  Kans.  67410 
1620  MP— (July)  Clifford  Funk,  1233  E.  Me- 
morial Dr.,  Janesville,  Wis.  53545 
1913th  Eng  Avn  Bn,  Co  B — (May)  Joseph  She- 

rako,  212  Schuylkill  Ave.,  Shenandoah,  Pa. 
2078th  QM  Truck  Co  (Avn)— (Aug.)  Roy  Ger- 

hardt,  3201  E.  Mitchell  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
3409th  Ord— (June)  Mrs.  Elmer  Vogel,  RR  1 

Peerless  Rd.,  Evansville,  Ind.  47712 
3791st  QM  Truck  Co — (Aug.)  Elmer  Joosten, 

2810  8th  St.  So.,  Wis.  Rapids,  Wis.  54494 
3854th  QM  Gas  Supply   Co— (Aug.)  Homer 

Carr,  39  Leitch  Ave.,  Skaneateles,  N.Y.  13152 
Los  Angeles  MP— (Aug.)  Curtis  Lord,  Sr.,  801 

Smith  Ave.,  Prichard,  Ala.  36610 
MFSS,  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa— (Aug.)  W.  D. 

Reiber,  435  Cripps  Dr.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.J.  08060 

NAVY 

1st  Marine  Corps,  MT  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Wally 
Lueder,  349  W.  Joe  Orr  Rd.,  Chicago  Heights, 
111.  60411 

1st  Marine  Div— (Aug.)  E.  C.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 

84,  Alexandria.  Va.  22313 
16th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Lee  Smith,  18407  66th 

Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98155 
23rd   Marine   Reg't,   Weapons   Co  (WW2)— 

(Aug.)    Harold  Koenig,   259  Nassau  Blvd., 

West  Hempstead,  N.Y.  11552 
26th  Seabees— (Aug.)  E.  A.  Scott,  1506  W.  4th 

St.,  North  Platte,  Neb.  69101 
43rd  Seabees— (Aug.)  Thomas  Gifford,  100  Ives 

St.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06704 
96th  Seabees— (Aug.)  Mrs.  Gus  Solarski,  602 

Piney  Point  Rd.,  Houston,  Tex.  77024 
99th  Seabees — (Aug.)  Michael  Bolsinga,  4905  N. 

Melvina  St..  Chicago,  111.  60630 
118th  Seabees— (July)  John  Johnson,  446  Circle 

Ave.,  Forest  Park,  111.  60130 
GLNTS,  Co  17  (1939)— (Aug.)  Gerald  Wagner, 

R.R.  1,  Woolstock,  Iowa  50599 
Seabee  Vets  of  America — (Aug.)  Elmer  Peg- 

orsch,  2917  131st  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio  43611 
Seabee  Vets  of  America  (Dep't  of  111.)— (May) 

S.  Gastfield,  P.O.  Box  119,  Effingham,  111. 
USS  Arkansas  (BB33,  Europe  1942-46)— (Aug.) 

James  Lunger,  2009  Eastman  Ave.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  18018 
USS   Boise    (CL47)— (Aug.)    Eldon  Johnson, 

8850  Stardust  La.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92804 
USS  Borum  (DE790)— ( Aug.)  Bill  Fiesel,  807 

Jackson  St.,  Ottawa,  111.  61350 
USS    Buchanan    (DD484)— (Aug.)  Raymond 

Crosier,  RFD  1,  North  Adams,  Mass.  01247 
USS    Frank    Knox    (DDR742)— (Aug.)  Hugh 

Guscetti,  1103  Smith  Ave.  S.,  West  St.  Paul, 

Mirm.  55118 

USS  Grouper  (SS214  WW2)— (Aug.)  Matthew 

Kolpak,  3510  N.  Wolcott  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
USS   James    O'Hara    (APA90)— ( Aug.)  John 

Wzorek,  4011  S.  Maplewood,  Chicago,  111. 
USS  Jarvis  (DD799)— ( Aug.)   Robert  Becker, 

1338  E.  Deffenbaugh,  Kokomo,  Ind.  46901 
USS  Joyce  (DE317)— ( Aug.)   Charles  Friend, 

2304  State  Blvd.,  Maumee,  Ohio  43537 
USS  LST  128  &  USS  LST  647— (Jime)  William 

Phelps,  710  Chestnut,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
USS    Manila    Bay     (CVE61,    WW2)— (Aug.) 

Arnold  Lind,  2002D  24th  St.,  Los  Alamos, 

N.  Mex.  87544 
USS  Memphis,  USS  Castine  &  Marines  Ashore 

in  Santo  Domingo,  Aug.  29,  1916 — (Aug.) 

Vince  Peltier,  5350  E.  21st  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
USS   Natoma   Bay    (CVE62)— (Aug.)  Robert 

Wall,  1601  N.  Johnson  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
USS  Northampton  (CA26)— ( July)  S.  T.  Kin- 

ard,  1537  Chowkeebin  Nene,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
USS    Paul    Jones    (DD230)— ( Aug.)  George 

Moody,  33  E.  La  Crosse  Ave.,  Lansdovme, 

Pa.  19050 

USS   PC   1261   Survivors— (Aug.)    Harold  St. 

John,  15  Admiral  Kalbfus  Rd.,  Newport,  R.I. 
USS  Ranger  (CV4)— (Aug.)  Lancelot  Giuffrida, 

20  Cherry  Blossom  La.,  Coventry,  R.I.  02816 
USS  Richard  W.  Suesens  (DE342)— (Aug.)  Cal 

Krause,  422  S.  Dewey  Ave.,  Jefferson,  Wis. 
USS  Sterett  (DD407)— ( Aug.)   Manley  Miller. 

1001  E.  130th  St.,  Burnsville,  Minn.  55378 
USS  The  Sullivans  (DD537)— (Aug.)  Charles 

McCartv,    2865    Homecroft   Dr.,  Columbus, 

Ohio  43211 

AIR 

2nd  Air  Div  (WW2)— (June)  Bob  Halpin,  6002 
Werk  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45211 

2nd  Bomb  Gp  (WW2)— (Aug.)  William  Davis, 
P.O.  Box  124,  Arden,  N.C.  28704 

284th  Aerial  Sqdn  (WWl)— (July)  Leo  Neu, 
1115  Hornsby,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63147 

364th  Ftr  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  William  Stev- 
enson, 1667  Aurelius  Rd.,  Holt,  Mich.  48842 

437th  Tp  Carrier  Gp— (Aug.)  Bob  Mavcan,  P.O. 
Box  243,  Greenacres  City,  Fla.  33460 

464th  Bomb  Gp— (Aug.)  H.  R.  Anderson,  4321 
Miller  Ave.,  Erie,  Pa.  16509 

523rd  Ftr  Bomber  Sqdn  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Wil- 
liam Geiger,  3215  Hastings  Rd.,  S.W.,  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.  35801 

601st  Sqdn  Eng  Sect— (Aug.)  Angelo  Tiberi, 
3465  Marda  Dr.,  Parma,  Ohio  44134 

1126th  &  1399th  MP  Cos,  Avn  (WW2)— (Aug.) 
Everett  Ridge,  14  So.  Mav  Ave.,  Athens,  Ohio 

Gowen  Field,  Sect  D,  Idaho — (Aug.)  Arden 
Nelson,  327  Brown  Ave.,  Peshtigo,  Wis.  54157 


PERSONAL 


JUNE  GRADS  FACE  TIGHT  JOB  MARKET 
UNLEADED  GAS:  AUTO-INDUSTRY  DILEMMA 
FRANCHISE-BUYING  TIPS 

This  year's  crop  of  college  graduates  is  going  to  find  the  job  market  much 
tighter  and  the  pay  somewhat  less  liberal  than  in  the  past.  Here's  why: 

1.  Some  of  the  traditional  heavy  recruiters — notably  the  aircraft  industry 
— are  doing  much  less  bidding  this  go-round. 

2.  Returning  servicemen  are  adding  to  the  pool  of  job-seekers. 

3.  There's  less  "over-recruiting"  now — i.e.,  buying  up  and  "hoarding"  of 
bright  youngsters,  just  to  be  sure.  (Many  companies  feel  the  practice  is  too 
expensive  at  today's  level  of  profits.) 

In  all,  this  is  what  the  class  of  1970  can  expect: 

•  Just  about  everybody  will  get  a  job  sooner  or  later,  but  the  liberal  arts 
students  and  the  PhDs  may  find  the  going  a  bit  rough. 

•  MBAs  (masters  of  business  administration),  engineers  and  accoimtants 
will  do  best.  (MBAs  will  average  $13,000-$14,000  starting  pay;  engineers, 
$10,000-$12,000,  and  accountants  just  a  mite  less.  At  the  bottom  are  liberal 
arts  students,  who  probably  won't  do  much  better  than  $8,000.) 

•  Starting  pay  is  about  5%  higher  than  last  year — but  that's  only  half  the 
increase  of  prior  years. 

Meantime,  if  you  have  a  student  in  your  family  who  is  looking  for  a  tem- 
porary summer  job,  tell  him  to  get  busy  this  minute.  (The  supply  of  job 
candidates  is  likely  to  be  bigger  than  the  number  of  temporary  jobs,  or  at 
least  the  worthwhile  jobs.) 

★  ★  ★ 

A  real  bedlam  is  in  the  making  for  motorists,  oil  companies  and  the  auto 
people  in  the  months  ahead.  It  all  centers  around  the  1971  cars  (out  this 
fall),  many  of  which  will  be  equipped  with  engines  that  can  run  on  un- 
leaded gasoline.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  cut  down  on  pollution.  But  this 
is  creating  a  chain  reaction  involving: 

The  oil  companies.  First,  they  have  to  go  into  lead-free  production,  which 
many  big  ones  say  they'll  do.  But  this  requires  new  equipment — particu- 
larly at  the  filling-station  level  where  additional  pumps  and  tanks  have  to 
be  installed.  Guesses  in  the  industry  are  that  added  costs  will  run  from  1^ 
to  5(f  a  gallon,  and  therefore  unleaded  gas  will  be  priced  higher. 

The  motorist:  Lead-free  gasoline  has  a  91-octane  rating  vs.  94  or  95  for 
present-day  "regular"  and  100  or  more  for  "premium."  Since  an  octane 
rating  is  an  index  of  the  burning  efficiency  of  fuel,  it's  obvious  that  the 
91-octane  variety  will  produce  less  mileage  and  pep  than  the  gasolines 
now  on  the  market.  (Don't  be  confused  by  Amoco's  long-time  premium 
unleaded  gas.  It  is  97-octane  and  priced  to  match.) 

So  be  prepared  for  the  turmoil.  Meanwhile,  remember: 

•  The  1971  cars  designed  to  use  91-octane  unleaded  gas  also  will  operate 
on  "regular." 

•  Present  cars  using  "regular"  can  run  on  91-octane  unleaded — but  only  if 
some  engine  modifications  are  made. 

•  Cars  that  use  "premium"  can't  use  91-octane  unleaded. 

★  ★  ★ 

Franchising — a  marketing  system  in  which  you  pay  a  fee  plus  a  per- 
centage to  sell  a  line  of  goods  or  services  that  are  trademarked — has  grown 
from  about  $1  billion  to  upwards  of  $50  billion  in  the  past  decade.  In  fact, 
the  sprawl  has  become  so  enormous  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
warning  about  shady  operators. 

Before  you  buy  into  a  franchising  setup,  says  the  FTC,  do  this:  1)  Find 
out  all  you  can  about  the  operator,  2)  Have  your  lawyer  review  the  pro- 
posed contract,  3)  Don't  sign  too  fast,  4)  Ask  other  franchisees  in  the  setup 
how  they're  doing,  and  5)  Ask  yourself  whether  you're  really  capable  of 
running  a  business  of  your  own.  Incidentally,  if  the  proposed  contract  has 
a  "buy-back"  provision,  have  your  lawyer  look  at  that  one  especially  care- 
fully. 

By  Edgar  A,  Grunwald 
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HE  PHOTO  above  is  a  reminder  that    on  some  date  shordy  before  Memorial 


X  it  isn't  pixies  or  good  fairies — or  Day,  all  armed  with  brand  new  flags, 
even  Santa  Claus  working  off-season  Usually  one  member  has  a  chart  of  the 
— who  suddenly  make  bright,  new  cemetery  indicating  all  the  veterans" 
American  flags  bloom  every  Memo-  graves.  A  week  or  more  earlier,  some- 
rial  Day  on  the  graves  of  those  who  one  had  procured  the  flags.  An  hour 
have  served  their  country  in  uniform,  or  two  later  they  leave  as  quietly  as 
The  job  is  done  quietly,  without  fuss  they  had  arrived,  with  sparkling  new 
or  fanfare,  by  working  parties  of  Le-  flags  flying  from  every  veteran's  grave, 
gionnaires  and  other  patriotic  groups.  This  photo,  typical  of  what  happens 
in  cemeteries  all  over  the  country,  almost  unseen  late  in  May  in  thou- 
They  come  on  the  scene  to  perform  sands  of  American  cemeteries,  was 
their  labor  of  love  and  remembrance  taken  in  Englewood,  N.J.  The  entire 
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working  party  was  much  bigger  than 
that  shown.  It  included  members  of 
Posts  58  and  78,  both  in  Englewood, 
and  Squadron  78  of  the  Sons  of  The 
American  Legion. 

Shown  here  is  James  Walsh,  Past 
Commander  and  Sons-of-the-Legion 
Chairman  of  Post  78,  with  two  Legion 
sons.  A  much  more  representative 
photo,  showing  more  than  20  people 
in  the  party  busy  at  their  annual  Me- 
morial Day  flag  task,  was  a  bust  be- 
cause the  difference  between  the  sun 


and  the  shade  was  too  extreme  for  the 
film.  Most  impressive  in  these  days 
when  everyone  seems  to  be  looking  for 
publicity,  if  only  for  his  thoughts,  was 
the  quiet  and  unassuming  way  in 
which  these  Legionnaires — white  and 
black,  with  their  sons — came  when 
they  said  they  would,  did  what  they 
set  out  to  do,  and  melted  away  again 
to  their  private  lives — almost  sur- 
prised to  find  someone  there  with  a 
camera. 

THE  END 


MEN  •WOMEN  •COUPLES 

MOTEL  CAREERS  AVAILABLE 


The  assistant  manager  of  a 
large  motel  in  Dallas,  Texas,  is 
former  U.S.  Navy  man,  KEN 
GENTRY,  who  enrolled  in  the 
motel  training  program  under 
the  new  Gl  Bill.  "This  field  is 
fuU  of  opportunity.  Thanks  to 
the  fine  training  I  received 
through  Universal  Motel 
Schools,  I  was  able  to  accept 
my  present  position." 


Would  YOU  like  to  meet  exciting  people, 
have  job  security,  travel  and  live  in  pleas- 
ant surroundings?  UNIVERSAL  trains  you 
at  home  as  Motel  Managers,  Clerks,  House- 
keepers and  Hostesses,  followed  by  two 
weeks  Resident  Training  at  MIAMI  BEACH, 
FLA.  or  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA.  Age  no 
barrier— maturity  an  asset.  Nationwide  em- 
ployment assistance.  For  FREE  information 
mail  coupon  today!   Accredited  Member  N.H.S.C. 


APPROVED  FOR  VETERANS  UNDER  NEW  G.I.  BILL  ' 


,  UNIVERSAL  MOTEL  SCHOOLS,  Dept.  AL-5 
I        1901  N.W.  7  Street.  Miami.  Fla.  331 23 


Name. 


Address. 


I 

I 

I  City. 

i  Zip. 
I  


.Age. 


.State. 


-Phone. 


NOW  YOU  CAN 


ill  i  iinviiuaii 


1,000  BY  MAIL! 


ON  YOUR  SIGNATURE  ONLY!  It  s  true!  You  can 
get  money  for  any  good  purpose,  by  mail!  If  you 
are  steadily  employed,  your  signature  Is  all  it 
takes  to  get  the  cash  you  need. 
No  endorsers,  no  personal  Interviews,  no  agent 
will  call.  You  get  fast,  personal  service.  Every- 
thing handled  entirely  by  mail!  Strictly  confiden- 
tial. No  obligation.  Details  mailed  fast  in  plain 
envelope.  Fill  out  coupon  below.  Mail  today  to; 

BUDGET  FINANCE  COMPANY,  Dept  LiB-(i.l:i:> 
228  City  Nat  l.  Bank  BIdg  ,  Omaha,  Nebr  68102 


BUDGET  FINANCE  COMPANY,  Dept.  HB-0432 
228  City  Nat  l.  Bank  BIdg.,  Omaha,  Nebr.  68102 


I 
I 
I 

-  I 
I 

-  I 

-  I 
I 

-  I 
I 

-  I 


HEARING  AIDS 


Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  ear,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New  I 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny ' 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice.  FREE  HOME  TRIAL. 
No  down  payment.  Low  as  $10 
monthly.  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Order  direct  and  save. 
If  your  doctor  recommends  you  use 
him  about  Prestige  aids. 
Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE,  Dept.  D91,     Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 

TREASURE 

Find  buried  gold,  sliver, 
coins,  treasures. 
5  Powerful  models. 
Write  for  free  catalog 


hearing  aid, 


95 

UP 
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__  _   _  _  DEPT. 
'RELCO  D-27 
BOX  1D839,  HOUSTON,  TEX.  77018  | 


TABLE  &  CHAIR  CATALOG  FROMl 

MONROE 

Buy  quality  ban-  1 
quet  equipment  1 
at  direct  -  from-  m 
\      factory  prices.  M 
WRITE  TODAY!  jM 

Sg^J^k  THEMONROETABLECO.  /Jj^ 

nKa\.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  iMH 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 


SELL  Union  Label 

MOK  MATCHES 

EVERYDAY  IS  PAYDAY 

Be  your  own  boss.  Earn  steady  year  'round  in- 
come —  full  or  part  time.  Show  the  finest, 
most  complete  line.  Every  business  everywhere 
a  prospect.  Big  demand  —  big  repeat  orders. 
Sure-fire  selling  kit  —  colorful,  complete  catalog 
make  selling  easy.  Write  today  -we'll  reply  by 
return  mail.  Start  making  more  money  NOW! 

SUPERIOR  MATCH  COMPANY 

Dept.  A570,  7528  S.  Greenwood,  Chicago  60619 


ARTHRITIS 

True  Life  Story 

Paul  McCoy  was  an  arthritic  during  his  lifetime.  This 
condition  also  struck  his  two  sisters  and  his  son.  They 
tried  so  many  things.  Then  one  day  a  friend  in  pharmacal 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AS  AN  OLD  MAN 

 (Continued  from  page  19)  


in  his  own  right  in  many  a  campaign. 

Von  Steuben  was  assigned  to  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge  when  he  arrived 
in  America.  And.  in  a  few  remarkable 
weeks,  he  made  over  the  entire  army. 
After  that,  it  was  thoroughly  a  match  for 
the  British.  At  Monmouth,  the  Redcoats 
were  appalled  to  find  the  former  colonial 
"rabble"  fighting  like  professionals. 

But  without  the  calculated  duplicity 
of  Franklin  and  his  group  in  Paris,  the 
whole  affair  might  never  have  occurred, 
or  occurred  in  so  favorable  a  manner. 
Again,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  in 
the  right  place,  at  the  right  time,  and  had 
known  exactly  what  to  do. 

While  American  Ambassador  to 
France.  Benjamin  Franklin  also  wore 
the  hats  of  American  consul-general,  di- 
rector of  naval  affairs  and  judge  of  the 
admiralty.  He  not  only  worked  with 
America's  French  allies  on  the  diplo- 
matic front,  he  also  directed  the  united 
colonies'  naval  operations  against  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  capacity.  Franklin  played  a 
vital  role  in  one  of  America's  noblest 
battles,  an  action  that  brought  fame  to 
one  of  this  country's  most  revered 
heroes.  John  Paul  Jones. 

Jones  was  convinced  that  America 
was  fighting  its  sea  battles  with  England 
inside  out  and  backwards.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  raised  a  small  navy 
and  built  an  almost  pitiful  fleet  of  ships. 
These  ships  attempted  to  break  the 
blockade  of  the  American  coast — a 
blockade  established  by  dozens  of  heav- 
ily armed  Enghsh  ships  of  the  line. 

Not  surprisingly,  they  failed.  In  fact, 
the  only  American  maritime  successes 
worthy  of  note  were  by  the  small,  pesky 
privateers.  These  ships  harassed  British 
merchantment  and  forced  some  of  His 
Majesty's  warships  to  protect  commer- 
cial vessels. 

John  Paul  Jones  thought  the  block- 
ade could  be  broken  entirely  if  the 
Americans  could  mount  a  real  threat — 
even  a  small  one — to  the  harbors  and 
villages  on  the  English  coast. 

The  daring  American  got  permission 
to  go  ahead  with  his  idea  and  soon  he 
and  his  ship  were  the  subject  of  terrified 
discussions  all  over  England. 

Based  in  France.  Jones  talked  fre- 
quently with  Franklin.  Jones  kept  trying 
to  get  a  more  powerful  ship  for  his  op- 
erations and  finally  did.  He  named  it  the 
Bonhoinine  Ricluircl  ("Good  Man  Rich- 
ard.'" which  is  the  way  the  French  said 
"Poor  Richard. ■■  after  Franklin's  al- 
manac). 

Together,  he  and  Franklin  cooked  up 
a  scheme  that  could  have  brought  British 
forces  racing  home  to  protect  the 
motherland.  The  idea  was  a  joint  land 
and  sea  attack  on  the  English  coast. 


Lafayette  would  lead  the  troops:  Jones 
would  command  the  ships. 

Unfortunately.  Lafayette  was  too  oc- 
cupied in  America  to  set  out  on  the  ven- 
ture. But  Franklin  and  Jones  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  sea  raids  in  English 
waters  anyway. 

In  May  of  1779.  John  Paul  Jones  set 
out  toward  the  English  coast  with  his 
flagship  and  two  other  vessels.  He  car- 
ried instructions  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. 

In  September,  the  Bonhomine  Rich- 
ard defeated  a  larger,  more  heavily- 


"Bring  home  all  the  news.  Remember, 
you're  my  only  contact  with  the  outside 
world." 
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armed  English  ship  of  the  line,  the 
Serapis,  in  a  monumental  battle.  It  was 
the  first  major  victory  of  the  American 
navy.  And  it  gave  life  to  a  faltering  war 
eftort. 

The  aging  philosopher-scientist  was 
not  on  board  the  Bonliomme  Richard 
when  it  clashed  with  the  British  ship  ofl' 
Flamborough  Head — on  England's  east 
coast.  But  again  he  had  made  his  pres- 
ence felt,  and  at  a  crucial  moment. 

Today,  most  Americans  believe  that 
the  Revolution  came  to  an  end  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  on 
October  19,  1781.  And  that  did  end  the 
fighting.  But  it  did  not  bring  recognition 
and  a  peace  treaty. 

The  true  end  of  the  Revolution  came 
two  years  later,  on  September  3.  1783. 
when  the  Enghsh  and  the  Americans 
signed  a  treaty  at  Paris.  For  those  two 
years,  while  Washington  kept  his  restless 
army  intact  at  Newburgh  and  New 
Windsor.  N.Y..  against  any  resumption 
of  the  war.  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
America's  foremost  warrior.  It  was  his 
diplomacy,  intellect  and  guile  that  won 
the  peace. 
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Franklin  had  always  been  concerned 
with  peace.  "I  never  knew  a  good  war 
nor  a  bad  peace,"  he  had  said.  But  this 
concern — despite  some  Congressional 
worries — did  not  make  him  a  soft  touch 
for  the  British.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
had  a  very  good  idea  of  what  a  bad  peace 
might  be,  and  prepared  to  prevent  one. 

Even  before  the  victory  over  Corn- 
wallis,  the  new  American  nation  had  be- 
gun to  angle  for  peace.  In  February  of 
1780,  John  Adams  visited  Paris  secretly 
to  explore  with  the  French  the  possibili- 
ties of  peace. 

Adams'  visit  to  Paris  turned  out  to 
be  a  disaster.  An  intellect  and  a  patriot, 
Adams  was  evidently  not  much  of  a  dip- 
lomat. He  quickly  managed  to  infuriate 
those  in  France  most  involved  with  giv- 
ing aid  to  America. 

Franklin,  somewhat  slighted  when 
Congress  sent  Adams  over,  managed  not 
only  to  placate  the  French,  but  also  to 
get  another  large  loan  from  them. 

Meanwhile,  he  threatened  to  resign 
from  his  position.  Congress  promptly 
gave  him  what  he  really  had  wanted — a 
stirring  vote  of  confidence. 

With  CornwaUis'  defeat,  the  outlook 
for  peace  brightened,  but  negotiations 
became  far  more  complex.  Because  of 
interlocking  treaties,  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence involved  not  just  the  United 
States  and  England,  but  also  France, 


Spain  and  Holland.  Our  treaty  with 
France  provided  that  neither  party 
would  make  a  separate  peace.  And 
France  had  a  similar  treaty  with  Spain 
and  with  Holland. 

In  effect,  America  needed  the  agree- 
ment of  these  three  foreign  countries  be- 
fore it  could  conclude  peace  with  Eng- 
land. And  Spain,  for  one,  wasn't  even 
interested  in  American  independence.  It 
just  wanted  to  get  its  hands  on  Gibraltar. 

To  COMPOUND  the  confusion.  Con- 
gress appointed  five  peace  commis- 
sioners: Franklin,  John  Adams,  John 
Jay,  Henry  Laurens  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. But  Adams  was  in  Holland,  Jay  was 
in  Spain,  Laurens,  captured  at  sea,  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(later.  Franklin  arranged  for  his  release, 
in  exchange  for  Burgoyne)  and  Jefferson 
was  in  America.  That  left  Franklin  to 
handle  negotiations. 

The  peace  talks  began  as  a  result  of 
Franklin's  personal  relationship  with  a 
Madame  Brillon,  a  neighbor  and  a 
friend.  She  knew  an  important  English- 
man, Lord  Cholmondeley  (pronounced 
Chumley),  and  he,  in  turn,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Shelburne,  England's 
new  secretary  for  colonial  affairs  and  the 
man  with  whom  the  peace  would  have 
to  be  made. 

Franklin  also  knew  Shelburne,  but. 


until  the  Cholmondeley  link  appeared, 
had  no  easy  way  to  contact  him  from 
Paris.  Soon,  Franklin  passed  Shelburne 
a  note  via  Cholmondeley.  It  congratu- 
lated Shelburne  on  his  new  position  and 
expressed  hopes  for  an  eventual  peace 
between  the  nations. 

This  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  get 
negotiations  under  way. 

A  Mr.  Oswald  brought  Franklin  a  re- 
ply from  Shelburne.  Oswald  told  Frank- 
lin that  the  new  ministry  sincerely 
wished  for  peace  and  that  American  in- 
dependence was  probably  not  a  bone  of 
contention  any  more. 

Franklin  realized  that  this  was  a  re- 
quest for  a  peace  proposal,  so  he  set  out 
to  design  one.  It  had  to  be  a  proposal 
that  would  guarantee  American  inter- 
ests, but  not  one  that  might  humiliate 
England  and  set  the  war  off  again. 
Franklin  decided  to  ask  for  more  than  he 
expected  to  get,  to  be  sure  he  got  what 
he  wanted. 

By  the  time  Oswald  reported  back  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  he  was  completely  un- 
der Franklin's  spell.  The  aging  philoso- 
pher had  told  Oswald  that  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  England  to 
cede  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Lfnited  States,  as  part  of  the  reparations 
England  owed  for  having  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  war  and  for  having  used 
{Continued  on  pas^e  44) 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AS  AN  OLD  MAN 

 (Continued  from  page  43)  


Indians  in  "scalping  and  burning 
parties."  (A  paper  of  Franklin's  two  dec- 
ades earlier  is  usually  thought  to  have 
persuaded  England  to  take  Canada  from 
the  French  instead  of  Guadeloupe  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Seven  Years  War.) 

In  making  this  new  suggestion.  Frank- 
lin knew  he  was  playing  on  opposition 
attitudes  in  England.  Use  of  the  Indians 
had  always  been  opposed  by  a  significant 
minority  there.  Now,  Franklin  thought, 
that  attitude  might  be  used  to  win  a  bet- 
ter peace  for  America. 

In  presenting  this  idea  to  Oswald, 
Franklin  gave  him  a  note  stating  his  rea- 
sons. Oswald  said  he  agreed  completely. 

To  back  all  of  this  up.  Franklin  pulled 
off  one  of  his  most  famous  hoaxes.  It 
was  a  printed  "Supplement  to  the  Bos- 
ton Independent  Chronicle."  actually 
written  by  Franklin  and  published  in 
Paris. 

The  "supplement"  mentioned  the  real 
editor's  name,  was  properly  numbered 
and  contained  the  kind  of  ads  frequently 
seen  in  the  actual  newspaper:  "Strayed 
or  stolen  from  the  subscriber,  living  at 
Salem,  a  bay  horse,  about  seven  years 
old,  a  stocky  well  set  horse,  marked  I.C. 
on  his  off  thigh,  trots  all.  Whoever  shall 
take  up  said  horse  and  return  him  to  the 
owner  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded. 
Henry  White." 

But  the  news  items  packed  an  alto- 
gether different  sort  of  punch.  They 
talked  about  a  shipment  of  colonists' 
scalps  the  Seneca  Indians  were  readying 
for  England:  "43  scalps  of  Congress 
soldiers,  98  of  farmers  killed  in  their 
houses,  97  of  farmers  killed  in  their 
fields,  102  farmers  killed  in  different 
places  and  different  ways,  88  scalps  of 
women,  193  of  boys  and  211  of  girls, 
among  them  29  labeled  to  show  that 
they  were  ripped  out  of  their  mothers' 
bellies." 

This  was  gruesome  propaganda  and 
it  spread  all  over  the  European  continent 
like  lightning.  But  Franklin  knew  it 
might  achieve  his  aim:  to  turn  the  public 
against  the  previous  British  ministry  and 
to  make  the  present  one  unable  to  deny 
American  demands. 

On  July  8,  1782,  having  dealt  with 
France  and  her  allies.  Franklin  wrote 
down  for  Oswald  the  terms  of  the  peace: 
complete  independence,  recognition  of 
boundaries,  freedom  of  fishing  off  New- 
foundland and  elsewhere.  The  demand 
to  cede  Canada — designed  to  insure  the 
more  important  demands — was  "ad- 
vised," but  not  insisted  upon. 

After  this,  the  English  stalled  a  while. 
They  met  with  other  peace  commis- 
sioners and  wrangled  for  nearly  a  year, 
accomplishing  little.  As  the  moment  .drew- 
near  for  signing,  the  English  negotiators 
said  they  needed  further  authority  from 
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Parliament.  But  Franklin  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  this.  He  produced  a  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  said  that  if  there 
was  going  to  be  further  delay,  the  Ameri- 
cans would  demand  payment  for  the 
goods  that  Gage  had  seized  in  Boston 
and  Howe  in  Philadelphia;  for  all  the 
tobacco,  rice,  etc.  taken  by  Cornwallis; 
for  all  the  ships  and  cargoes  captured 
by  the  British  Navy,  and  for  all  the  vil- 
lages and  farms  burned  or  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  English  negotiators  consulted 
with  each  other  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
they  returned  to  the  table  where  the 
treaty  was  laid  out.  With  Franklin 
watching,  they  signed.  Now  the  War  for 
Independence  was  really  over. 


in  the  midst  of  a  new  controversy — 
whether  or  not  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration under  which  the  colonies  had 
first  been  joined  were  sufficient  for  a 
United  States.  Franklin  was  among  those 
favoring  a  stronger  central  government. 

In  March  1787,  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion to  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
and,  on  May  25,  he  took  his  seat  when 
it  assembled  to  draft  our  present  Consti- 
tution. 

His  mind  "as  keen  as  any  25-year- 
old's,"  according  to  one  observer,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  George  Washington, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion, were  the  two  irreplaceable  symbols 
of  nationhood,  the  two  giants  of  the  Rev- 
olution. 

And  there  is  evidence  that  they  recog- 
nized each  other's  importance.  When 


"Harold,  the  back  of  your  neck  needs  a  trim." 
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When  it  had  begun.  Franklin  was  an 
old  man.  When  he  returned  to  America 
after  serving  his  country  in  France,  he 
was  a  very  old  man— just  four  months 
short  of  his  80th  birthday.  Yet  his  service 
to  the  United  States  of  America  was  not 
over  by  a  long  shot. 

After  a  tumultuous  welcome  home. 
Franklin  was  thoroughly  ready  to  relax, 
to  devote  what  remained  of  his  life  to 
philosophy.  But  within  24  hours  of  his 
arrival,  he  was  besieged  by  two  rival 
groups.  One  wished  to  revise  the  Penn- 
sylvania constitution,  the  other  wanted 
to  leave  it  alone.  They  wanted  him  to 
run  for  the  state's  Supreme  Executive 
Council. 

Franklin  agreed  and  was  finally  nomi- 
nated by  all  of  the  parties  in  the  con- 
test. Shortly  afterward,  he  was  elected 
to  the  presidency — the  governorship — 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Franklin  was 
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George  Washington  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  first  thing  he  did  after  his  bag- 
gage was  unloaded  was  to  travel  down 
Market  Street  to  visit  the  man  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  wisest  in  the  world. 

Franklin  and  Washington,  along  with 
James  Madison.  James  Wilson  and  the 
other  leading  political  figures  of  that  day 
knew  the  importance  of  this  convention. 
If  it  succeeded,  it  would  give  America 
strength  and  guidance  for  centuries  to 
come.  If  it  failed,  it  could  signal  the 
beginning  of  distrust  and  dissolution.  The 
old  Articles  of  Confederation  were  just 
the  barest  recognition  of  Franklin's  old 
slogan.  "JOIN  or  DIE.  " 

As  the  convention  got  under  way,  the 
major  source  of  conflict  between  dele- 
gates soon  became  apparent.  The  small, 
sparsely  populated  states  wanted  to  be 
thought  the  equals  of  the  larger  states, 
with  equal  representation  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  larger  states,  however,  felt  that 


their  population  entitled  them  to  a 
greater  say. 

There  was  no  progress  in  resolving  this 
conflict  on  the  floor  of  the  convention, 
so  it  was  decided  to  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  a  committee.  There  were 
representatives  of  both  views  on  the  com- 
mittee, but,  more  important,  there  were 
compromisers  and  peacemakers.  One  of 
these  was  Benjamin  Franklin. 

From  July  2  to  July  16,  the  committee 
fought  and  bargained.  On  the  16th,  it 
voted  on  Franklin's  motion  to  accept  the 
"Great  Compromise."  two  houses  of 
Congress,  one  based  on  population  (the 
House),  and  the  other  on  equal  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  (the  Senate). 
During  those  two  weeks,  Franklin's  in- 
fluence, bringing  reason  and  calm,  made 
the  difference.  Some  historians  believe 
that  without  it,  the  whole  convention 
might  have  failed. 

About  three  weeks  later.  Franklin's 
still  agile  mind  made  itself  felt  once 
again.  Charles  Pinckney,  a  young  dele- 
gate from  South  Carolina,  proposed  that 
officers  of  the  government  be  limited  to 
wealthy  property  owners.  He  asked  the 
convention  to  consider  a  requirement  of 
"not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  President"  and  "half  that 
sum"  for  judges  and  legislators. 

The  81 -year-old  Franklin  met  the  24- 
year-old  Pinckney  head-on.  He  ad- 
dressed the  convention  passionately,  tell- 
ing them  of  his  dislike  of  everything  that 
tended  to  "debase  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon people." 

In  the  end.  Franklin  won.  Pinckney's 
motion  was  rejected  by  so  general  a  "no" 
that  no  roll  call  was  needed. 

When  the  time  came  to  adjourn,  with 
the  Constitution  finished,  not  all  the 
delegates  were  perfectly  pleased.  It  was 
a  document  full  of  compromises — as  it 
had  to  be,  if  it  were  to  unite  a  diverse 
people. 

On  September  17,  the  convention  re- 
assembled for  the  last  time.  The  moment 
had  come  for  signing.  The  Constitution 
was  read  once  more  to  the  delegates. 

Then,  Benjamin  Franklin  rose  to  his 
feet,  with  a  speech  in  hand.  Unable  to 
remain  standing  for  long,  he  handed  it 
to  James  Wilson  to  read,  then  to  James 
Madison,  who  was  acting  as  secretary 
of  the  convention,  to  copy. 

The  speech  was  designed  to  create  a 
good  atmosphere  for  signing  and  to 
begin  the  campaign  to  get  the  separate 
states  to  approve  it.  It  was  Franklin's 
last  major  public  statement,  and  it  was 
Franklin  at  his  best. 

"Mr.  President.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
entirely  approve  of  this  Constitution  at 
present;  but  sir,  I  am  not  sure  I  shall 
never  approve  it;  for  having  lived  long,  I 
have  experienced  many  instances  of  be- 
ing obliged,  by  better  information  or 
fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions 
even  on  important  subjects.  .  .  . 


"In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to 
tills  Constitution,  with  all  its  faults — if 
they  are  such — because  I  think  a  general 
government  necessary  for  us.  .  .  . 

"I  doubt,  too,  whether  any  other  con- 
vention we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to 
make  a  better  Constitution;  for,  when 
you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you 
inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all 
their  prejudices,  their  passions,  their  er- 
rors of  opinion,  their  local  interests  and 
their  selfish  views.  From  such  an  as- 
sembly, can  a  perfect  production  be  ex- 
pected? 

"It  therefore  astonishes  me,  sir,  to  find 
this  system  approaching  so  near  to  per- 
fection as  it  does;  and  I  think  it  will  as- 
tonish our  enemies  who  are  waiting  with 
confidence  to  hear  that  our  consels  are 
confounded  like  those  of  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  that  our  states  are  on  the 
point  of  separation. 

"On  the  whole,  sir.  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  every  member  of 
the  convention  who  may  still  have  objec- 
tions to  it  would,  with  me  on  this  occa- 
sion, doubt  a  little  of  his  own  infallibility, 
and.  to  make  manifest  our  unanimity, 
put  his  name  to  this  instrument." 

While  the  last  members  were  signing. 
Franklin  looked  toward  the  President's 
chair,  on  the  back  of  which  was  painted 
a  rising  sun.  He  observed  to  a  few  mem- 
bers near  him  that  painters  had  found  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  their  art  a  rising 
from  a  setting  sun.  "But  now  at  length, 
I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is 
a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun." 

Thus  ended  Benjamin  Franklin's  ser- 
vices to  his  nation.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  George  Washington  wrote  to  him: 

"If  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  if 
to  be  admired  for  talents,  if  to  be  es- 
teemed for  patriotism,  if  to  be  beloved 
for  philanthropy,  can  gratify  the  human 
mind,  you  must  have  the  pleasing  con- 
solation to  know  that  you  have  not  lived 
in  vain.  And  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will 
not  be  ranked  among  the  least  grateful 
occurrences  of  your  life  to  be  assured 
that,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  you 
will  be  remembered  with  respect,  ven- 
eration and  affection  by  your  sincere 
friend,  George  Washington." 

Franklin's  health  failed  rapidly  as  he 
passed  his  84th  birthday  (Jan.  17.  1790). 
He  didn't  recover  from  a  fall  downstairs, 
and  died  on  April  17.  Today's  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  closes  his  career  well 
in  a  few  words:  "Philadelphia  gave  him 
a  magnificent  funeral.  'The  French  as- 
sembly went  into  mourning  for  three 
days.  The  whole  civilized  world  was 
moved  by  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
sage  who  had  done  so  much  good  during 
his  long  life."  Benjamin  Franklin  shares 
an  unpretentious  grave  with  his  wife, 
Deborah,  in  the  Christ  Church  burial 
grounds  at  5th  and  Arch  Streets,  in  Phila- 
delphia. THE  END 
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with  this  aggressiveness  and  frustrate  it. 

These  defensive  steps  were  timely  be- 
cause no  sooner  was  the  long,  brutally 
cold  Korean  winter  over  in  early  1967 
than  North  Korean  armed  agent  bands 
began  infiltrating  again  into  and  south 
of  the  DMZ.  in  total  disregard  for  the 
Armistice,  to  spy  out  the  land  and  make 
attacks  on  ROK  and  U.S.  personnel  in 
or  near  the  DMZ.  During  1967.  in  the 
area  south  of  the  Military  Demarcation 
Line  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
there  were  123  small  but  vicious  fire- 
fights  as  compared  to  a  total  of  19  in 
1966. 

Later  in  the  year  1967.  North  Korea 
opened  up  a  new  front  in  her  subver- 
sive operations.  This  was  done  by  in- 
filtration through  the  thousand  or  so 
miles  of  indented  and  exposed  ROK 
coastline  of  small  teams  of  armed  mili- 
tary agents  who  were  highly  trained, 
tightly  organized  and  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated. Infiltration  was  carried  out 
through  the  use  of  the  North  Korea 
fleet  of  numerous  specially  built,  fast 
agent  boats,  usually  about  eighty-five 
feet  in  length.  They  were  designed  top- 
side to  look  like  the  thousands  of  fishing 
boats  that  ply  the  coastal  waters,  but 
streamlined  below  the  water  line  and 
powered  with  three  or  four  high-speed 
Soviet  diesel  engines  giving  them  top 
speeds  in  excess  of  thirty-five  knots. 

As  THIS  NEW  type  of  infiltration  was 
discovered,  the  reaction  again.st  it  in 
the  Republic  was  vigorous  and  wide- 
spread. The  bitter  memories  of  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  Korean  War  were  fanned 
afresh  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country  joined  with  the  Korean  National 
Police  and  active  and  reserve  ROK 
troops  in  hunting  down  the  infiltrators. 
Farmers,  old  people,  young  men  and 
girls,  even  school  children  reported  sight- 
ings of  the  enemy  agents  to  the  police  and 
ROK  Army  troops.  There  were,  in  the 
interior,  quite  separate  from  the  DMZ 
area,  over  100  small-scale,  but  many 
times  lethal,  firefights  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1967.  By  wintertime  the 
Communist  agent  teams  had  been  broken 
up,  about  140  agents  were  killed,  over  50 
were  captured.  Return  to  North  Korea 
by  the  remainder  was  made  dangerous 
and  difficult  as  harsh  winter  weather  be- 
gan to  close  in. 

Despite  the  obvious  willingness  of  the 
1967  infiltrator  teams  to  kill,  coerce  and 
terrorize,  it  appeared  that  their  basic 
mission  was  a  sort  of  reconnaissance  in 
force  to  determine  the  temper  and  loy- 
alty of  the  local  people  and  to  see  if  local 
guerrilla  cadres  could  be  formed  and 
perhaps  guerrilla  bases  established  in  re- 
mote and  moujitainous  areas.  Appar- 
ently North  Korean  intelligence  was 
either  woefully  incorrect  or  the  agents 
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indoctrinated  by  sinfully  cynical  leaders. 
The  agents  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  ROK  farmers  were  starving  and  re- 
bellious and  that  they  would  welcome 
the  agents  with  open  arms.  They  found 
the  complete  reverse  and  perhaps  enough 
escaped  back  to  North  Korea  to  take 
back  the  truth. 

The  agents,  while  highly  trained  in 
many  ways,  were  badly  fitted  for  their 
jobs  in  other  aspects.  There  were  many 
vivid  examples  to  show  both  the  ROK 
spirit  and  North  Korean  ineptness. 

In  one  case,  two  starving  survivors  of 


"You  gotta  have  a  mother.  Who'd  get  the 
peanut  butter  off  the  top  shelf?" 
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a  team  came  to  an  inn'  in  a  village  to 
try  to  buy  a  meal.  An  alert  waitress  no- 
ticed that  they  talked  with  a  peculiar  ac- 
cent and  ate  their  soup  differently  than 
the  locals.  She  tipped  off  the  police,  the 
men  were  taken  into  custody,  searched 
and  admitted  to  being  agents. 

Another  similar  case  happened  when 
an  agent  needed  to  replace  his  worn 
shoes  but  in  trying  to  buy  new  ones 
called  them  by  the  wrong  name. 

Two  agents,  the  remnant  of  another 
team,  were  trying  to  get  north  by  train 
but  made  the  mistake  of  sitting  opposite 
two  sharp  teen-age  boys.  The  boys,  sus- 
pecting something  amiss,  pretended  to 
roughhouse  and  in  doing  so  brushed 
back  the  coat  of  one  of  the  agents,  dis- 
closing a  vest  full  of  hand  grenades.  The 
boys  managed  to  pin  the  agents  back 
against  the  seat  long  enough  for  the  other 
passengers  to  pounce  on  and  hold  them. 

Examples  of  this  sort  were  many,  but 
the  Northerners  were  callous  killers  and 
over  50  South  Koreans,  including  police, 


military  and  a  number  of  civilians  were 
killed,  sometimes  in  cold  blood,  by  the 
infiltrator  teams.  These  actions  inflamed 
popular  feeling  against  the  Communists 
and  spurred  efforts  already  under  way  by 
the  ROK  Government,  the  provincial  of- 
ficials, police  and  armed  forces  to  de- 
velop for  themselves  a  sturdy  and  ef- 
fective   counter-infiltrator  capability. 

Progressively  during  the  year  of  1967, 
the  ROK  Government  and  armed  forces, 
the  United  Nations  Command  and  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Korea  were  working  hard 
to  build  the  needed  organization  and 
capabilities  to  cope  with  the  new  threat 
of  "porous"  warfare  from  North  Korea. 
The  UN  Command's  job,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  its  principal  mission  of  being  prepared 
to  defend  the  ROK  against  overt  Com- 
munist aggression,  was  directed  towards 
stopping  Armistice  violations  and  in- 
filtrations from  the  North  through  the 
DMZ  and  the  seaward  approaches  to 
the  ROK. 

The  ROK  Government  for  its  part 
went  into  high  gear  to  organize  and 
strengthen  internal  security  of  the  entire 
Republic  in  the  face  of  the  infiltrators. 
With  U.S.  Embassy  concurrence,  about 
30  million  dollars  worth  of  American 
aid,  primarily  in  terms  of  night  vision 
and  other  counter-infiltration  equipment 
and  new  communications  sets,  was  rap- 
idly put  in  the  hands  of  the  ten  ROK 
divisions,  and  the  U.S.  divisions  stationed 
on  the  DMZ,  and  the  ROK  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Some  help  went  to  the  Korean 
National  Police  which  was  rapidly  being 
expanded  to  include  a  number  of  Combat 
Police  companies.  The  ROK  Govern- 
ment developed  a  comprehensive  com- 
mand and  control  system  covering  the 
provinces,  military  districts  and  police. 
Primary  local  responsibility  rested  with 
the  Provincial  Governors  and  police  but 
if  the  scope  of  infiltration  were  to  re- 
quire it  the  ROK  military  could  pro- 
gressively be  brought  in. 

As  A  MATTER  of  basic  policy  the  pri- 
mary effort  of  the  Republic  con- 
tinued to  be  its  increasing  economic 
development,  but  the  steps  to  insure  the 
basic  security  essential  to  that  continued 
growth  were  put  under  way.  1967  closed 
with  the  Republic  deeply  concerned  with 
the  new  threat  and  working  hard  to 
cope  with  it.  During  the  year  serious  in- 
cidents caused  by  aggressive  North  Ko- 
rean infiltration  had  increased  by  ten 
fold  over  those  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceeding  year. 

In  1968,  new  and  more  dangerously 
belligerent  North  Korean  moves  came 
quickly  in  the  middle  of  bitter  winter 
weather.  In  late  January  of  that  year,  a 
thirty-one-man  raiding  team  of  highly 
trained  agents  infiltrated  south  through 
the  DMZ  to  attempt  the  assassination  of 
President  Park  Chung  Hee  in  his  official 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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residence,  the   Blue  House,  in  Seoul. 

Despite  a  warning  given  by  four  young 
ROK  woodcutters  who  were  briefly  cap- 
tured by  the  agent  team,  the  North  Ko- 
reans traveled  at  night  with  such  speed 
that  they  were  able  to  penetrate  deep 
into  Seoul  and  near  the  Blue  House  be- 
fore their  raid  was  frustrated  in  a  pitched 
battle.  They  were  then  tracked  down 
and  at  least  twenty-eight  were  killed  and 
one  captured.  The  prisoner,  impressed 
by  what  he  saw  of  the  progress  in  the 
ROK  instead  of  the  perverted  story  he 
had  been  told,  talked  freely  and  exten- 
sively about  the  team's  training  and  ob- 
jectives. He  further  confirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  North  Korea's  sizeable  uncon- 
ventional warfare  apparatus  and  its  grow- 
ing strength. 

The  Blue  House  raid  was  the  most 
flagrant  and  brazen  violation  of  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement  in  all  of  its  years.  It 
held  high  risks  of  war,  reckless  disre- 
gard for  the  peace  of  the  area  and  very 
significantly  was  clearly  and  deliberately 
provocative.  But  just  two  days  later  it 
was  followed  by  another  dangerously 
provocative  action,  the  piratical  seizure 
of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  in  international 
waters  off  Wonsan,  North  Korea. 

THESE  TWO  inflammatory  events  rap- 
idly brought  affairs  to  a  high  state  of 
crisis  and  produced  a  quick  reaction 
from  the  United  States  through  the  aug- 
mentation of  U.S.  Forces  in  Korea  by 
USAF  tactical  aircraft  and  the  move- 
ment of  strong  U.S.  Navy  carrier  task 
forces  into  the  waters  oft  Korea.  Ten- 
sions remained  high  for  several  months, 
but  the  final  results  were  a  development 
which  North  Korea  wanted  least  of  all. 
World  recognition  of  her  dangerous  ag- 
gressiveness increased.  Urgent  assistance 
came  to  greatly  strengthen  the  ROK 
armed  forces.  A  strong  self-help  move- 
ment in  the  Republic  of  Korea  itself  got 
under  way  to  further  improve  her  coun- 
ter-infiltration and  internal  safety  pos- 
ture. One  remarkable  step,  taken  almost 
immediately  and  not  widely  known 
among  Americans,  was  the  formation 
of  a  "citizen's  army,"  the  Home  Defense 
Militia,  of  over  two  million  men,  mostly 
veteran  ex-servicemen,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  women.  This  force,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  Minutemen  of  1776,  was  de- 
signed to  protect  its  members'  own 
hearths,  homes  and  loved  ones  and  their 
places  of  business  and  is  today  reason- 
ably though  lightly  armed  and  very  well 
trained.  It  is  organized  in  over  50,000 
units  in  villages,  towns  and  cities.  It 
stands  not  only  as  testimony  of  the  Ko- 
reans' intent  to  help  themselves,  but  also 
as  an  incomparably  real  capability  to 
deter  or  deal  with  North  Korean  armed 
infiltrator  bands.  North  Korea's  violent 
actions  had  boomeranged. 
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For  some  months  after  the  Blue  House 
raid  and  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo,  North 
Korea  acted  cautiously  and  there  was  a 
lull  until  mid-summer  in  violent  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  Armistice, 
broken  only  sporadically,  once  by  a 
murderous  ambush.  However,  in  June 
aggressive  intrusions  in  the  DMZ  by  the 
North  Koreans  started  again  and  con- 
tinued until  winter  was  near.  Intrusions 
by  sea  were  minor  until  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, when  multiple  landings  put  about 
eight  units  of  fifteen  men  each,  a  total 


"My  parents  are  so  Victorian  .  .  our  pepper 
mill  isn't  even  battery-operated!" 
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of  120  agents,  ashore  on  the  moun- 
tainous eastern  coast  of  the  ROK.  These 
teams  tried  to  "communize"  by  force 
remote  villages,  they  terrorized  farmers 
and  murdered  a  number  of  families. 
Again  the  national  reaction  was  intense. 
Large  bodies  of  police,  regular  ground 
troops  and  the  new  Home  Defense  Mi- 
litia pursued  and  finally  wiped  out  or 
captured  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
entire  North  Korean  commando  force. 

When  the  critical  year  of  1 968  ended, 
there  had  been  an  increase  over  1967 
in  both  numbers  and  intensity  of  inci- 
dents. But  its  end  also  found  ROK 
strength  and  capabilities  to  deal  with  the 
threats  of  either  subversive  or  open  war- 
fare greatly  improved.  Steadfast  efforts 
had  been  made  not  to  yield  to  North 
Korea's  deliberate  provocations  and 
thus  escalate  violence  perhaps  to  open 
war,  but  instead  to  prove  courageously, 
consistently  and  eft'ectivelly  that  Kim  II- 
Sung's  strategy  of  subversive  war  backed 
by  strong  conventional  forces  for  open 
war  could  not  and  would  not  succeed. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  meantime. 


economic  progress  in  the  ROK  con- 
tinued to  new  highs  reinforced  by  a  re- 
established sense  of  confidence  in  the 
defenses  against  North  Korean  force. 

Hopefully,  North  Korea  was  getting 
the  message.  The  year  1969  showed  a 
significant  drop  in  North  Korean  sub- 
versive aggressiveness  against  the  ROK. 
although  the  shooting  down  of  an  un- 
armed U.S.  reconnaissance  aircraft  out- 
side North  Korean  airspace  caused  an- 
other dangerously  tense  crisis  and 
heightened  tensions. 

IN  THE  Republic  itself,  however,  inci- 
dents involving  fire-fights  with  Com- 
munist infiltrators  dropped  markedly  to 
a  total  of  only  about  70  as  against  over 
350  in  1968.  No  significant  landings  over 
the  coasts  took  place,  and  improved 
counter-infiltration  capabilities  were  be- 
ginning to  pay  off.  The  ROK  Navy  and 
Air  Force  teamed  up  to  sink  or  capture 
a  number  of  the  North's  fast  agent  boats. 
The  dangers  from  North  Korea's  porous 
warfare  are  by  no  means  ended  and 
1970  might  bring  new  perils,  but  there 
are  indications  that  at  least  some  of  the 
trained  secondary  elements  of  the  sub- 
versive warfare  apparatus  have  been  de- 
mobilized. 

It  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the  ROK 
remains  unified  in  its  common  opposi- 
tion to  Northern  force,  so  long  as  our 
American  commitment  under  our  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Security  with  the  ROK  re- 
mains clear  and  credible  and  so  long  as 
the  other  free  nations  who  joined  in  the 
defense  of  Korea  in  1950  maintain  their 
watchful  interest,  it  will  be  very  hard  for 
North  Korea  to  create  "another  Viet- 
nam" in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  All  dur- 
ing my  recent  tour  of  duty  in  Korea  I 
was  struck  by  the  intensity  of  feeling  to 
defend  their  freedom  shown  by  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  Republic. 

The  large  and  effective  North  Korean 
conventional  armed  forces  remain,  how- 
ever, a  sinister  and  somber  reminder  of 
the  need  for  continued  strength  in  the 
South. 

The  North  Korean  Army  of  today  is 
a  well-equipped  and  highly  dedicated 
Communist  force.  It  numbers  at  least 
350,000  men,  organized  into  the  equiv- 
alent of  twenty  small  but  powerful  divi- 
sions and  several  additional  brigades,  all 
with  high  "fox  hole  strength."  These  divi- 
sions are  supported  by  many  tank  regi- 
ments, artillery  brigades  and  air  de- 
fense units.  Soviet  weapons  and  equip- 
ment have  greatly  improved  mobility 
and  firepower.  Although  it  may  not  be 
the  most  modern,  it  is  the  fourth  largest 
Communist  army  in  the  world  today. 
There  is  also  a  very  sizeable  Red  Guard 
Militia. 

The  North  Korean  Air  Force,  which 
was  virtually  nonexistent  in  1953,  is  to- 
day a  formidable  force  of  well  over  500 
{Continued  on  paf^e  50) 
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You  may  never  need 
to  buy  another  pair 
of  socks  again! 


(unless  your  laundry  loses  them) 


These  revolutionary  8-ply  nylon  socks 
are  made  of  yarn  so  practically 
indestructible ...  we  unconditionally 
guarantee  to  give  you  FREE  replacements^ 
-pair  for  pair-for  any 
you  ever  wear  a  hole  in! 


When  our  new  merchandise  man  was  offered  an 
exclusive  on  these  practically  indestructible  nylon 
socks,  he  called  the  manufacturer  a  liar. 

"Can't  be  done!"  he  said.  "If  the  socks  are  as 
strong  and  durable  as  you  claim,  they've  got  to 
be  so  stiff  underfoot,  they'll  be  unwearable!" 

"Kitten-soft,"  said  the  manufacturer. 

"Then  they  won't  wash  satisfactorily." 

"Always  come  out  like  new,"  barked  the  manu- 
facturer. "Permanent  colors,  lasting  texture  and 
shape." 

"Or  you'll  weasel  the  guarantee,"  added  our 
man,  doubtingly. 

"Unconditional!"  snapped  the  manufacturer. 
"What's  the  catch?" 

"No  catch,  no  secret!"  said  the  manufacturer 
happily.  "8-ply  yarn  of  DuPont  nylon— instead 
of  the  usual  4.  Woven  so  closely,  they  make  most 
ordinary  socks  look  like  they're  three-quarters 
air,  by  comparison!  Styled  by  one  of  the  world's 
great  sock  designers— for  perfect  proportion  and 
fit.  The  yarn  is  guaranteed  to  be  practically  in- 
destructible, in  normal  use.  That  "normal  use" 
simply  means  regular  ordinary  wear— don't  burn 
holes  in  them  deliberately,  or  try  to  cut  them  with 
a  scissors  or  razor." 

We  still  had  to  be  shown.  So  we  got  samples. 
And  we  wore  them.  And  wore  them.  And  machine 
washed  them.  And  Laundromatted  them.  And 
tortured  them.  Like  wearing  one  pair  for  a  week 


6  pair 

only  $793 

12  pair  for  $14.98 

straight— till  we  thought  they'd  drown  in  sweat. 
Then  we  washed  them— with  no  sweat!  They 
looked  and  felt  like  new.  The  socks  didn't  sur- 
render. We  did.  They're  for  real— and  for  good! 

So  here  they  are.  The  practically  indestructible 
socks.  All  black,  or  in  a  6-pair  assortment  of 
smart  solid  colors  to  complement  any  wardrobe, 
2  pair  black,  2  charcoal,  1  navy,  1  loden.  Ankle 
length,  with  elastic  tops  for  snug  fit.  Fit  any  size 
91/2  to  1 3. 

6  pair  only  $7.98 

If  you've  got  a  slow  laundry  (or  grown-up  kids), 
take  us  up  on  our  discount  dozen  offer ...  1 2  pair 
—only  $14.98.  Same  assortment  (only  doubled) 
.  .  .  same  unconditional  guarantee! 

JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  31  Hanse  Avenue, 
Dept.  AK-9,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 


30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

FOR  A  LIFETIME  SUPPLY  OF  SOCKS 
MAIL  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  31  Hanse  Avenue, 
Dept.  AK-9,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  me  the  following  "Forever"  8-ply  socks. 

□  6  pair  for  $7.98  +  70c  pstg.  &  hncJIg. 

□  12  pair-for  $14.98  +  $1.30  pstg.  &  hndlg. 

Check  one:  Q]  All  block  or  Q  Assortment 

EnclosecJ  is  Q  check         Q  money  orcier  for  $  

N.Y.  resicJents  add  sales  tax. 

Wow.'  Charge  any  order  totaling  $10.00  or  more. 

Charge  to  my  Q  American  Express  □  BankAmericord 

□  Master  Chorge  or  □  Diners  Club  Acct.  #  

.'^ignatiirp   


Name  (print) 
Address  


City_ 


.State. 


-ZiP- 


L  — —  —  —  -  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED  —  — 
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BASIS' 


FOR  PERMANENT 

FUND  RAISING 

Easy  way  to  raise  money  for  your  Organization 
because  everyone  has  fun  playing  BINGO! 
Thousands  of  Organizations  are  making  up  to 
$500.00  per  week  using"BINGO  KING"  supplies 
and  FREE  Idea  Bulletins.  Write  For  FKEE  sample 
card  ond  details  on  raising  money  for  your  Or- 
f  ■  ganizotion. 

PLEASE  GIVE  NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

DEPT  60)     BOX  1178,    ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


BECOME  A  PROFESSIONAL  IN 
AMERICA'S  FASTEST  GROWING  IN- 
DUSTRY...Career  Opportunities  NOW 
For  Men  and  Women  Of  All  Ages. 

The  exploding  mobile  home  and  recreation 
vehicle  industry  needs  you  NOW!  500%  sales 
increase  in  10  years  ...  $4  Billion  volume 
predicted  for  1970  ...  and  you  can  become 
an  important  part  of  this  booming  business 
in  sales  or  park  management.  Learn  at  home, 
at  your  own  speed.  Earn  up  to  $40,000  a  year 
and  more  in  a  secure,  exciting  professional 
career.  Write  TODAY  for  further  information. 
Approved  by:  V.A.,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Calif.  Dept.  of  Education,  Industry  Associa- 
tions, and  accredited  member  of  the  National 

►Home  Study  Council. 
PARK  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES, 
Box  1417-446  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213 


Traio  For 
Your  Own. 
PRESIIBE 
TAX 


Men,  women  of  all  ages  earn  fop 
fees.  Part-full  time  tiome-office 
business.  No  investment!  No 
bookkeeping  or  accounting 
needed.  Earn  $10-$15  hourly 
doing  tax  returns.  Year  'round 
payroll  tax  service  pays  $10-$S0 
monttily  per  client.  We  train 
you,  help  you  start  quickly.  FREE 
booklet.  No  salesman  will  call. 

Nalional  Tax  Training  School,  Monsey,  17TB  N.V.  10952 

Accredited  Member  NHSC,  Vet.  Approved. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO..  Dept.  007E.  ELMIRA.  N.  Y.  14902 


MARTIN'S  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompf  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  70A 
MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  50501 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spare  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  -  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-5,  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

G.P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


ASTHMA?    Usuallv  within 


S2.00 


Usually  within 
one  minute! 

IntroduclorY  Offer! 
You    set     ^7  50 
vaporiier.  plus  {1 
supply  of  famous 
NEPHRON  inhilant 
...  all  for  S2.00.  Relieves  chronic  (even 
eitreme)  cases  ol  spasm,  easpine.  stru^ele 
tor  breath.  MONEY  8ACK  IF  NOT  DELIGHTED. 
Order  now. 

ON  CO..  Dept.  AL,  Tocoma.  Woih.  98401 


THE  SITUATION  IN  KOREA 

 (Continued  from  page  48)  


MIG  fighters  and  IL-28  bombers.  At  jet 
speeds,  the  250-mile  length  of  South 
Korea  can  be  traversed  in  less  than  half 
an  hour.  North  Korea's  air  defenses  have 
also  been  steadily  improving  with  early 
warning  radar  nets,  a  growing  number 
of  surface-to-air  missile  sites  guarding 
important  facilities,  and  many  AAA 
weapons  to  protect  its  dispersed  and 
hardened  air  bases  and  field  forces. 

The  North  Korean  Navy  is  primarily 
a  coastal  defense  force.  But  its  local  of- 
fensive capabilities  cannot  be  discounted 
in  the  war  of  nerves  now  being  waged, 
as  the  piratical  seizure  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  proved,  its  small  fleet  of  sub- 
marines and  large  numbers  of  high- 
speed motor  torpedo  boats  and  missile 
boats,  along  with  the  fast  agent  boats,  are 
capable  of  harassing  shipping  and  intro- 
ducing imconventional  warriors  into  the 
Republic. 

SIZEABLE  ROK  forces  in  Korea,  with 
U.S.  and  Thai  troops,  are  available 
to  defend  the  ROK  against  any  resump- 
tion of  open  hostilities.  They  provide  that 
essential  and  reassuring  shield  for  the 
security  and  peaceful  growth  of  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  and  are  guarantors  of 
peace  in  the  area.  They  are  all  well 
trained  and  maintain  the  highest  readi- 
ness for  action.  Along  the  DMZ  and  in 
depth  behind  it  are  seventeen  ROK  Army 
divisions  supported  by  tanks  and  artil- 
lery. Other  supporting  elements  of  the 
ROK  Army,  including  reserve  divisions, 
are  stationed  farther  south.  There  are 
two  U.S.  Army  divisions  with  an  anti- 
aircraft missile  brigade  and  a  diversity 
of  other  supporting  units,  totalling  in  all 
about  50,000  men.  A  Royal  Thai  com- 
pany stands  near  the  DMZ  as  a  proud 
element  in  the  UN  Command's  forces. 
The  ROK  Navy  is  small,  has  three  de- 
stroyers as  its  principal  ships  and  a 
number  of  smaller  units.  It  desperately 
needs  faster  craft  to  better  cope  with  its 
most  difficult  task  of  countering  sea-in- 
filtration. But  it  is  steadily  improving  its 
capabilities  to  use  what  it  has  in  this  new 
role. 

The  ROK  Marines  are  of  Division 
size,  split  with  one  brigade  on  the  DMZ 
on  the  Han  River  estuary  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Division  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  ROK.  The  ROK's  Air  Force  is 
smaller  in  comparison  to  the  North  Ko- 
rean Air  Force  but  has  recently  re- 
ceived some  excellent  new  aircraft  and 
hopes  for  more.  It  is  a  highly  profes- 
sional and  capable  arm.  A  number  of 
U.S.  Air  Force  units  rotate  to  airfields 
in  Korea  to  help  keep  the  air  balance 
with  the  North  more  nearly  equal,  al- 
though the  U.S.  and  ROK  aircraft  in  the 
Republic  itself  are  considerably  less, 
number-wise,  than  those  of  the  North. 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory 


Groups  work  with  each  of  the  ROK  ser- 
vices. 

A  worthy  part  is  played  by  all  tliese 
men,  ROK,  American  or  Thai,  who  serve 
in  Korea  to  maintain  peace  and  to  pro- 
vide the  shield  behind  which  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  humans  can  safely  work 
for  better  things  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  As  the  Commander  in  Korea 
visiting  outfits  all  along  the  DMZ  and 
throughout  the  interior,  in  below  zero 
winter  weather  or  in  the  sticky,  humid 
summer,  it  used  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  to  see  and  feel  the  down-to- 
earth  realism  and  morale  with  which 
these  men  of  three  nations  carried  out 
their  protective  mission. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  today  stands 
strong  and  proud,  literally  on  the  "Fron- 
tier of  Freedom."  It  has  faced  and  con- 
tinues to  face  a  very  real  and  continuing 
threat  of  violence  from  the  North.  It 
has  also  faced  and  still  faces  the  entire 
gamut  of  problems  and  challenges  of 
economic,  social  and  political  develop- 
ment in  our  changing  and  ideologically 
driven  world.  Its  record  up  to  now  is 
truly  remarkable.  This  year  and  those 
immediately  ahead,  however,  hold  many 
unknowns  for  the  Republic  both  in- 
ternally and  externally. 

Although  the  Communist  North 
should  hopefully  have  learned  that  ag- 
gressive belligerency  does  not  pay.  there 
is  certainly  no  promise  that  this  is  so. 
The  consequent  defensive  military  bur- 
den is  high  both  on  the  ROKs  whose 
economic  and  fiscal  resources  are  still 
so  very  austere  and  on  us  Americans 
whose  support  in  peace  and  war  has  en- 
abled, in  large  part,  the  successful  sur- 
vival and  growth  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

But  with  all  of  these  and  other  prob- 
lems, the  strength  and  vitality  of  the 
Republic  keeps  forging  ahead  to  further 
economic  growth  and  social  improve- 
ment. Its  determination  to  defend  at  any 
cost  its  precious  rights  to  freedom  and 
democracy  remains  firm.  It  has  written 
a  remarkable  story  in  the  decades  since 
WW2  and  we  Americans  can,  I  believe, 
be  proud  of  the  part  we  have  been  able 
to  play  in  that  story. 

What  the  future  holds  for  us  all, 
whether  peace  or  war.  will  be  deeply  af- 
fected by  trust  and  understanding  be- 
tween peoples — and  tolerance  as  well — 
individually,  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. Asia,  that  vast  reservoir  of  man- 
kind, is  one  area  where  above  all  else 
we  must  develop  some  genuine  basis  for 
mutual  understanding  and  trust  despite 
profound  differences  in  history,  culture 
and  philosophies.  In  Korea  we  have  a 
good  beginning.  Let  us  of  both  countries 
do  what  we  can  to  see  that  trust  and 
mutual  confidence  deepen  and  ripen. 

THE  END 
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NOW!  FOR  MEN-FOR  WOMEN: 


•  INSTANTLY  CONTROLS  STOMACH! 

•  IMMEDIATELY  RELIEVES  BACKACHE! 

If  extra  weight  around  your  middle  gives  you  a  flabby  appear- 
ance you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  amazing  TRU-HEALTH 
BELT.  Only  the  medically  approved  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  sup- 
ports, and  helps  you  to  regain  your  youthful  eye-catching 
physique. 

DOCTORS  APPROVE  TRU-HEALTH  BELT 
TO  RELIEVE  BACKACHE 

Many  doctors  recommend  the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT 
to  give  the  firm  support  to  aching  back  muscles, 
needed  in  so  many  cases  to  relieve  backache  mis- 
eries. They  know  the  value  and  the  medically  ap- 
proved design  and  flexible  stays,  that  give  firm 
support  and  control,  in  complete  comfort,  to  in- 
stantly relieve  painful  backaches. 
MADE  OF  THE  FINEST  ELASTICIZED  FABRICS 
Meticulously  made  and  cut  to  proper  dimensions, 
specially  reinforced  with  flexible  stays  front  and 
back,  zig-zag  stitched  for  longer  wear.  Won't  wrin- 
kle, roll  or  ride  up.  No  binding  crotch  piece! 


When  spine 
is  aligned 
as  shown  in 
illustration 
on  right 
pain  disappears! 


30  DAY  UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Wear  the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  for  10  days.  You  must 
agree  nagging  pains  In  your  back  have  disappeared, 
you  look  and  feel  like  your  young  self  again  or  return 
the  TRU-HEALTH  BELT  for  full  refund  of  purchase  price. 


THOUSANDS  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
NOW  ENJOY  TRU-HEALTH  BELTS 

for  lumbar  support  sacro  support  and 
incisional  hernia  support! 

PLEASE  SPECIFY  "MEN'S" 

OR  "WOMEN'S"  AND  SIZE. 


Men's  Style  -  waist  26"  thru  52" 
$5.98.  2  for  $11.50 

Women's  Style  with  4  Longlife  Garters. 
Adjustable  Side-hook  Openings. 

Sizes  26"  thru  42" 

$6.98.  2  for  $13.00 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


MAGIC  MOLD,  INC.,  Dept.  AL5 
10  Taylor  St.,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  11520 

_  inches.  Hips  


My  waist  is  _ 
Please  check: 

Men's  Style   □  2  for  $11.50 

□  1  for  $  5.98 

Women's  Style   □  2  for  $13.00 

□  1  for  $  6.98 


inches. 


Address 


State.. 


Zip,. 


□  PREPAID:  I  enclose  full  paynnent  plus 
50;  per  unit  for  delivery  and  handling 
Add  Sales  Tax  (Save  CCD.  charge). 


□  SEND  C.O.D.  I'll  pay 
postman  plus  postage 
and  handling. 
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WHAT  WE'RE  GETTING  FROM  SPACE  SCIENCE 

 (Continued  from  page  27)  


ber  of  spinoffs  in  the  [steel  construction] 
industry,  including  some  new  concepts 
in  the  inspection  of  construction.  As  a 
part  of  this  is  the  increased  use  of  ultra- 
sonic inspection." 

When  it  comes  to  structural  materials 
that  would  measure  up  to  NASA's  needs 
for  withstanding  the  effects  of  vibration, 
Leslie  H.  Gillette,  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Steel  Construction,  gives  you 
a  general  idea  in  this  paragraph : 

"The  space  program  has  given  us  a 
much  increased  knowledge  of  vibrations, 
their  effects  on  structures,  and  new 
methods  for  damping  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  Visco-elastic  materials 
for  vibration  damping  is  a  direct  spin- 
off from  the  space  effort.  They  have  been 
adopted  for  use  in  [other]  construction, 
of  which  the  World  Trade  Center  .  .  . 
in  New  York  is  an  outstanding  example." 

Visco-elastic  material,  another  3M  Co. 
development,  is  made  of  two  exceedingly 
thin  sheets  of  high-energy-absorbing 
polymers.  When  bonded  between  steel 
structural  plates  it  absorbs  the  energy  of 
motion  in  the  structure  and  dissipates  it 
as  heat. 


GILLETTE  goes  on  to  say  that  the  adap- 
tation of  computers  to  work  out  in- 
dustrial and  design  problems  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  space  program.  Many 
of  its  complex  problems  required  forced 
advances  in  computer  technology  as  the 
first  necessary  step.  No  man  could  trace 
all  the  spinoff  effects  that  echo  through- 
out industry  as  a  result  of  raising  the 
performance  of  computers  in  industry  to 
a  new  plateau. 

On  top  of  that,  every  firm  that  did  any 
original  work  for  NASA  also  provided 
research  reports  of  new  findings,  all  of 
which  NASA  fed  into  data  banks.  This 
adds  up  to  an  enormous  library  of  some 
of  the  latest  technical  and  design  find- 
ings of  industry.  NASA  adds  to  it  from 
other  sources,  and  rents  the  information 
out  to  others  who  want  to  know  what's 
there  on  any  subject.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  described  this  great  fund  of 
technical  information,  involving  some 
600,000  research  documents,  last  March 
27.  It  began  its  story  by  telling  how  a 
seven-man  firm  in  Idaho  was  able  to  get 
five  years  of  Bendix  Corp.  oscilloscope 
research  out  of  NASA's  tapes  for  $190. 

The  drug  industry  provides  an  inter- 
esting example  of  spinoff  in  its  field. 
Dan  O'Connor,  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  tells  it  in  a 
sentence:  NASA's  use  of  "laminar  air 
flow"  to  "control  the  flow  of  filtered  air" 
allows  "completely  sterile  production  of 
some  of  our  drugs."  The  beauty  of  that 
sentence  is  that  you  don't  have  to  know 
what  laminar  air  flow  is  to  get  the  idea. 
A  rocketry-satellite  challenge  in  air  con- 
trol is  giving  us  purer  drugs. 
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With  the  example  of  the  brassiere  sup- 
port before  us,  we  didn't  rule  any  indus- 
try out  as  a  possible  spinoff  benefactor 
in  putting  these  facts  together.  We  even 
queried  the  Popcorn  Institute  in  Chicago. 
Its  Mary  Margaret  Carberry  cheerfully 
told  us  that  there  are  a  lot  of  interesting 
things  to  be  said  about  popcorn,  but 
space  spinoff  is  not  among  them,  to  the 
best  of  her  knowledge. 

The  National  Footwear  Manufac- 
turers' Association  had  no  story  of  im- 
mediate spinoff.  While  the  special  boots 
for  the  astronauts  are  a  story  in  them- 
selves, they  haven't  "spun  off"  to  the 
public.  Nevertheless,  the  footwear  folks 
are  anticipating  that  some  of  the  space 
science  miniaturization  will  benefit  shoe 
manufacture  before  too  long. 

The  National  Knitwear  Manufac- 
turers' Association  reports  that  one  of  its 
member  firms  turned  out  the  most  ex- 
pensive bit  of  knitwear  in  the  world  for 
NASA.  It  was  used  on  a  radio  antenna 
on  Apollo  XI.  and  knitted  of  gossamer- 
thin,  gold-plated,  chromium  nickel  alloy 
yarns.  At  $1,150  a  pound,  it  hasn't  spun 
oft  to  us  plain  folk. 

But  fireproof  cloths  developed  for 
NASA  are  moving  into  the  public  do- 
main, and  they  promise  us  draperies, 
rugs,  blankets,  mattresses,  or  you  name 
it.  that  simply  will  not  burn  at  all.  Con- 
sidering that  cigarettes  smoked  in  bed 
continue  to  be  a  cause  of  fatal  fires,  no 
more  need  be  said  about  the  on-earth 
value  of  the  future  general  use  of  such 


materials.  Latest  development  in  this  field 
is  a  thermal-knit  blanket,  non-inflamma- 
ble in  a  100%  oxygen  atmosphere, 
knitted  for  Apollo  XII  by  Domestic 
Fabrics  Corp. 

The  aluminum  industry,  being  special- 
ists in  a  plentiful  lightweight  metal,  put 
together  all  kinds  of  adaptations  of  alu- 
minum for  NASA.  It  successfully  met 
specifications  exceeding  all  previous  de- 
mands on  its  product. 


'hen  you  watched  the  moon  land- 
ing craft  you  saw  more  aluminum 
and  aluminum  alloys  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. The  industry  has  little  to  tell 
about  spinoff  yet.  but  the  detailed  story 
of  new  things  that  it  got  into  for  NASA 
make  it  unlikely  that  this  will  keep  up. 
It  has  "spun  off"  some  alloys  and  man- 
ufacturing techniques  that  are  presently 
of  more  interest  to  engineers  than  the 
public.  The  "space  blanket."  a  thin  sheet 
of  aluminum  foil  and  plastic  used  as  a 
lightweight  insulator  in  spacesuits.  has 
just  found  a  new  home  as  an  ideal  thing 
to  wrap  newborn  babies  in  at  maternity 
wards — and  we'll  hear  more. 

Space  is  so  interesting  that  we  may 
have  forgotten  that  the  first  A  in  NASA 
stands  for  Aeronautics,  which  deals  not 
with  rockets  and  satellites,  but  with 
flight  in  our  atmosphere.  (NASA  stands 
for  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration.) 

NASA  has  been  flying  airplanes  on 
special  missions,  many  of  them  photo- 
graphic, over  many  continents  and 
waters.  Many  of  these  airplanes  have  laid 


'I  better  go  home.  My  mother  stopped  yelling  and  now  she's  screaming." 
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the  groundwork  (at  less  cost  than  from 
space)  for  projects  then  carried  on  far- 
ther out  by  satellite,  and  they  have  made 
a  host  of  interesting  discoveries  about  the 
earth  on  their  own. 

Some  of  the  best  work  in  photograph- 
ically measuring  temperatures  on  land 
and  in  sea  and  air  has  been  done  by  these 
planes.  While  NASA  was  at  it,  it  even 
came  up  with  some  not-too-scientific,  but 
just  plain  common  sense,  conclusions  of 


"You  heard  me  ...  I  said  separate  checks!" 
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practical  use.  It  studied  the  skidding  of 
planes  on  wet  runways,  and  came  to  the 
horse-sense  conclusion  that  wet  pave- 
ment won't  cause  so  much  skidding  if 
little  grooves  are  built  into  it  to  run  the 
water  away.  Dozens  of  commercial  air- 
ports now  have  the  grooving,  and  some 
state  highway  departments  have  put  it 
to  use,  to  report  a  drop  in  rainy  day  auto 
accidents.  After  grooving  five  heavily 
traveled  test  strips,  the  California  High- 
way Department  found  that  such  acci- 
dents dropped  by  93%. 

The  thrust  of  this  whole  airplane  pro- 
ject is  to  learn  useful  things  about  the 
earth,  and  the  chief  NASA  subdivision 
concerned  with  it  is  called  the  Earth  Re- 
sources Division.  It  has  added  enor- 
mously to  knowledge  of  the  oceans. 

Pessimists  who  growl  that  we  spent 
$35  billion  "just  so  a  few  men  could 
walk  on  a  barren  moon"  are  only  en- 
couraged in  that  belief  by  the  fact  that 
the  spinoff  is  accidental.  But  it  should 
be  underlined  that  NASA  was  always 
charged  with  rendering  calculated  ser- 
vices to  the  earth-bound,  while  if  the 
growing  list  of  spinoffs  is  pure  gravy  it 
was  also  inevitable. 

Among  the  deliberate  earth-services 
that  were  part  of  the  program  from  the 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Haband  Slacks  win  ! 


1970  NO  BELT  PRIZE 


for  EASY  living; 


Haband's  EASY  LIFE 

neat  —  trim  —  comfortable 


Easy  living  starts  after 
work!  And  calls  for  Easier 
Slacks:  Easier  to  get  on 
over  your  shoes.  A  little 
easier  in  the  knees,  crotch, 
and  thigh.  Lets  you  bend 
easier  when  you  snap  the 
leash  on  Fido's  collar. 
Easier  in  the  seat  when 
you  squat  to  find  the 
proper  can  of  red  paint 
on  the  bottom  shelf. 
And  easy  on  the  waist  — 
two  gentle  stretch  inserts 
which  give  a  l-i-t-t-l-e  when 
you  sinl(  down  into  your 
easy  chair  or  get  up  from 
the  dinner  table. 

And  Easy  on  the  Pocketbook  -  2  Times  Over! 

Look!  Easy  Life  Slacks  don't  cost  much  to 
start  with  —  you  get  TWO  pair  for  13.95!  And 
they  cost  you  NOTHING  to  maintain:  No 
Cleaner's  Bills  -  No  Pressing  Bills  -  and  you 
save  expensive  wear  and  tear  on  your  more 
costly  clothes.  (The  coming  Easy  Life  months 
are  very  hard  on  clothing.) 

Permanent  Press  i  no  cleaning  bills 


NO  BELT 
FLAT  FRONT 

272  INCHES 

of  S  T-R-E-T  C-H 
Built  In  on  Bothl 
Sides  let  Slacks 
Float  with  your  | 
every  move. 


FULL  WASH  AND  WEAR  I  NO  PRESSING  BILLS 

PLUS  Long  Long  Life  because  you're  getting 

65%  ''MCRON"^'*  pofyester 
35%  "AVRIL®"  rayon 


I 


CHOOSE 

IVHV 


2 PAIRS ^  ^ 
for  only^^J 


95 

Single  Pair 

8.95 
3  for  20.75 


Don't  shovel  snow  in  these  slacks.  You'll  freeze. 
And,  don't  wear  Easy  Life  Slacks  to  the  office.  They'll 
think  you're  all  dressed  up  to  sneak  off  to  the  Country  Club. 


EASY  TO  BUY 


EASY  TO  ORDER 


Just  give  us  your  size  -  waist  and  inseam.  Fill  in  this  coupon. 
Mail  it  in,  and  keep  an  eye  on  your  front  door.  The  mailman 
will  bring  them  (all  postpaid).  No  parking  problems,  lost 
salesmen,  or  lines  at  the  cashier  counter.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
put  them  on  and  let  the  whole  family  admire!  EASY? 


—  ■USE  THIS  COUPON  

Habands        EASY  LIFE 

NO  BELT  SLACKS 
TWO  PAIRS  FOR  $13.95 


ACT  AT  ONCE! 
2  for  13.95 


Dept.  AL-6 

HABAND  COMPANY 

265  North  9th  Street,   PATERSON,  N.J.  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the    pairs  of  "Easy 

Leisure  Slacks  specified  at  right.  My  remittance  of  $ 
is  enclosed  in  full.   

Guarantee:  If  upon  receipt  of  the  slacks  I  do  not  choose  to  wear 
them  I  may  return  them  for  full  refund  of  every  penny  I  paid  you. 


WE  CARRY  ALL  THESE  SIZES  IN  STOCK! 
WAISTS:  30-32-54-36-38-40-42-44-46-48-50 
INSEAMS:  26-27-28-29-30 
(Ready  to  Wear!)  31-32-33-34 


Lile- 


Name  . 
Street  . 
City  .  . 
State  . 


please  prim 


Colors 

How 
Many 

Waist 
Size 

Inseam 
Size 

GOLD 

OLIVE 

RUST 

BLUE 

ZIP 
CODE 


'  '  -  '  Complete  Price:  2  pairs  for  13.95 

3  for  20.75    4  for  27.20 

j  HABANOPAVS  POSTAGE  &  HANDLING 
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WHAT  WE'RE  GETTING 

FROM  SPACE  SCIENCE 

 (Continued  from  page  53)  

start  were  (a)  the  requirement  that 
cooperating  firms  must  give  NASA  their 
research  results  to  feed  into  the  pubUc 
domain,  (b)  the  purposeful  communica- 
tions and  weather  projects,  which  were 
both  operational  long  before  the  first 
moon  venture,  and  (c)  the  aerial  surveys 
of  earth. 

Oil  geologists  have  noted  that  the  best 
use  of  high-up  photography  in  their  field 
requires  a  mix  of  viewing  from  all  levels 
— ^out  in  space  and  lower  down.  The 
geologists'  consensus  is  that,  for  no  end 
of  technical  reasons,  the  combination  of 
the  far  view  and  the  near  view  is  worth 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  either  one. 


"Eat  your  cereal  so  you  can  grow  up  to  be 
a  big  strong  credit  manager  like  daddy." 

•mi',   \.ME-.11IC-\N  I.KGKIN  MACAZINK 

The  oil  geologists  also  point  out  that 
ti})\e  will  tell  us  more  from  high  up.  They 
speak  of  "sequential"  photos,  meaning  a 
sort  of  "slow  motion"  picture  of  forces 
at  work  on  earth  that  will  require  the 
same  pictures  being  taken  time  and  again 
over  a  span  of  years.  These  will  tell  tales 
of  motion  on  the  grand  scale — the  march 
of  sand  dunes  across  deserts,  the  moving 
pattern  of  sediment-bearing  currents  in 
the  seas,  the  growth  of  reefs  and  their 
effects  on  currents.  To  experts,  these  will 
provide  clues  to  new  and  often  useful 
knowledge  which  some  other  writer  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  telling  about  at 
some  distant  time.  the  end 


KEEP  FREEDOM 
IN  YOUR  FUTURE 
WITH 

U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


COSMETIC  GLOVES 

FOR  GARDENING 

with   NATURAL  Lanolin 

"Genuine  Sheepskin" 
Eliminates  roughness  of 
hands  caused  by  other 
gloves. 


Perfect  for  gardening  or  heavy  industrial  work, 
satisfactory  for  fine  work. 
You'll  want  to  do  garden  work  just  to  wear 
them.  Stays  soft  and  pliable,  even  after  being 
wet.  $3.95  pair,  two  or  more  pair  $3.50  each. 
Quality  made  in  U.S.A.  Make  excellent  gifts. 
State  size,  small,  medium,  large,  (men  or 
women's)  Send  to:  AMERICAN  GLOVES,  BOX  8, 
MONTPELIER,  IND.  47359 


AMERICAN  GLOVES 

Box  8,  Montpelier,  Indiana  47359 

Dear  Sir; 

Please  send  me  pair  of  genuine 

sheepskin  gloves.   Enclosed  is  a  (check, 

cash,  money  order)  for  $  

  name 

  address 

 city 

size  zip 


CONCRETE  WALKS,  PATIOS,  DRIVEWAYS,  ETC. 


^^^Sove  if  wifh  easy*] 

=^VIMY 
CONCR 

iThe  fast,  money-saving  answer -tol 
[damaged  sidewalks,  patios,  cinderf 
Iblocks,  brick  wails,  boat  decks,  tiulls  ] 
[Looks  like  and  applies  like  concrete.! 
[Permanently  bonds.  Also  adtieres  tol 
[marble,  steel,  wood,  glass,  tile,  etc.l 
[Special  VINYL  formula  for  amazing! 
jstrengtti  even  in  1/16"  layers.  Usedl 
Iby  leading  industries  &  government! 
[agencies  (incl.  U.S.  Navy).  f 
[satisfaction  guaranteed. lOlb.  8.95,1 
U-IO  lb.. cans  15.95 

Ctieck'witti  order,  we  pay  freight.  I 
nVIIM  rn  10902  van  Wyck  eouleuarij 
^unun  WpeptA-l, Jamaica.  Nr.  1142oJ 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAL  CO.  Dept.  34-E,  Rochelle,  III.  61068 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
S12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
S41:  m'ladv's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $33.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG,    ten  DAt  money  back  guarantee 

Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-5 
511  EAST  12  STREET    •     NEW  YORK  10009  N.  Y. 


CONVERSATION  PIECE.  Your  favorite  pho- 
to blown  up  to  a  giant  2  ft.  x  3  ft.  size. 
Send  any  black  and  white  or  color  photo 
of  yourself,  boy  or  girl  friend,  etc.  Original 
photo  returned  with  blow-up  in  tube.  2  ft.  x 
3  ft.  only  $4.95.  3  ft.  x  4  ft. — $7.95  ppd. 
Photo  Poster,  Dept.  ED  46,  210  E.  23  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


KEEP  CESSPOOL  TROUBLE 
AWAY  aQ^ 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLES?  Reactivator 
keeps  septic  tank  and  cesspool  clean,  pre- 
vents overflow,  back  up,  odors,  saves  cost- 
ly pumping  or  digging.  Just  mix  dry  pow- 
der in  water,  flush.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  6  months'  supply  $3.95;  full  year's 
supply  $7.00,  ppd.  Northel,  Dept.  AL-5, 
Box  1103,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55440. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Just  $1.00  for  a 
full  Year!  (reg. 
price  $2.00) 


Absolutely  one  of  a  kind  Bi- 
■u>iuFn<Kit,.„     Monthly    magazine!  DIFFER- 
SlOOPCr  ENT!  UNIQUEIIn  publication 

§y       }map  '5    years!    Each  issue 

■■  jCal  packed  with  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  exciting  offers 
from  all  over  the  country — ANYTHING  and 
ALMOST  EVERYTHING  you  can  imagine!  Books, 
cameras,  tools,  jewelry,  machinery,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.!  Often  at  big  Bargains  offers!  Just  one  buy 
brings  back  the  cost  of  a  subscription!  (Have 
YOU  anything  you  want  to  sell  or  buy  or  ex- 
change?) We'll  publish  it  free.  (No  commercial 
offers  please!  Send  yours  in!)  Plenty  of  other  ex- 
citing features  in  every  issue  (offers  from  foreign 
countries,  etc.!)  Just  $1.00  for  a  full  year's  sub- 
scription. (This  is  a  special  '/z  price  sub.  Reg. 
price  is  $2.00  per  year.)  Limited  offer  only — 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time!  SAVE  $1.00! 
Subscribe  NOW! 


Bargains— Box  412-W 


Danvers,  Mass. 


BACK 


EASER® 

Instant 

iiackache  patented 

Kelief 
for 

.    .   .Sacroiliac 

plus  35c     N^^J    TT  Wl  11^^  Strains 
postage 

For  men  and  women.  Makes  you  ap- 
pear inches  slimmer,  improves  pos- 
ture, helps  relieve  tensed  sacroiliac 
nerves.  Strong,  form-fitting,  wash- 
able. Snap  front.  Encircling  pull 
straps  for  easy  adjustment  and  in- 
stant relief.  Large  foam  rubber  pad 
holds,  massages  back — stimulates 
circulation.  Prescribed  by  doctors. 
No  fitting.  Send  hip  measurement. 

Piper  Brace  Co.,  Dept.  AL-50B 
811  Wyandotte  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 
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"si-SHOPPER 


MEN'S  COOL  SANDALS  from  Hitchcock, 
men's  wide-width  footwear  specialists  for 
18  years.  Adjustable  bands  of  velours 
leather,  contour-molded  cushioned  foam 
rubber  soles.  Sizes  EE  and  EEEE.  State 
regular  size  and  Hitchcock  will  fit  you. 
$12.85  pstg.  pd.  Free  catalog.  Hitchcock 
Shoes.  Inc.,  Hingham  5-E,  Mass.  02043. 


\ 


STOP  STOOPING,  sagging  shoulders  with 
new  Pi  Peer  Shoulder  Brace.  Made  of 
ventilated-for-comfort  3-ply  material;  cool, 
lightweight,  with  padded  arm  bands.  Cor- 
rects posture  instantly.  $5.95.  350  pstge. 
(Men  give  measure  around  chest;  women 
under  bust).  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL  50H, 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


ROLL  AWAY  EXTRA  INCHES 

Wheel-in  a  slim  figure  in  just  2  minutes 
a  day,  Reduce  midriff,  strengthen  lower 
back  doing  6  or  7  roll  in  and  outs. 

5876  -  Trim  Wheel  $2.98 

Add  50i  lor  postage  and  handling. 


Gracious  Living 


I    770  BERKELEY,  R.  I.  02864 


J 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


PROTEST  THE  PROTESTERS!  Beautiful  American  Hag  pin. 

First  quality  ruby,  sapphire  &  crystal  rhinestones.  Gold 
plated.  $2.50  gift-boxed,  2  for  $4.50  ppd.  Man's  lapel  pin/ 
tie  tac  (right).  Hard  enamel,  English  gold  finish.  $1.25 
gift-boxed,  2  for  $225,  ppd.  Quantity  prices  for  fund 
raising. 

PATRIOTIC  SUPPLIES 

Box  1776 

Dept.  AL-5,  Birmingham,  Alabama  35201 


The 
knife  for 
hunting, 
fishing  and 
all  around  use. 
Miri'or  polished,  im- 
ported stainless 
steel       blade  honed 
to  a  razor's  edge.  Rug- 
ged.    Opens    with    flick  of 
hnger.     I^ocks     into  position. 
Blade  will  not  close  when  in  use. 
Press    button    in    handle    to  clo.se. 
Saiety  finger  guai-d.   Sure-grip  handle. 
Balanced  for  target  throwing:.  IF  BROKEN 
WITHIN    10   YEARS   WE  WILL   REPLACE  AT 
NO  CHARGE!    Use  30  days.   Money  back   if  not 
pleased.  Special  Ic  Sale.  REG.  PRICE  $1.98.  Send 
$1.99  &  receive  2  knives.  .Add   49c  postage.  handlinK. 
Remit    TOTAL    $2.48    for    2     knives.     ORDER  NOW! 
Midwest    Knife    Co..    904.3    S.    Western    Ave..  Dept. 
DD-657,  Chicago.  III.  B0G20.  Est.  1936. 


Know 
your 
blood 
pressure 

If  your  doctor  recommends  you 
keep  close  tab  on  your  blood 
pressure,  here's  the  perfect  instrument. 
High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and  hold  Velcro 
sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to-read  gauge. 
Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional  one-year  war- 
ranty against  defects  in  workmanship  or  materials. 
Only  $16.95  postpaid.  Get  blood  pressure  unit  and 
genuine  Bowles  Stethoscope,  $19.95.  Money  back 
guarantee  if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 
Piper  Brace  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-50P 

811  Wyandotte         •         Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


YOUR  GROUP'S  HONORED  EMBLEM 
IN  COMMEMORATIVE  RINGS 


DIVISION  NUMBER 


New  gold-encrusted 
emblems.  Choice  of 
over  70  —  military, 
fraternal,  profession- 
al, service  clubs.' 


BIRTHSTONES. 
GEMSTONES  OR 
DIAMONDS 


$38 

Easy-Pay  Plan 

PRESTIGE  RINGS  you'll  be  proud  to  wear.  Combine  your 
present  affiliation  or  profession  with  a  lifetime  armed 
service  memento.  Heavy,  man-sized  in  10-K  gold.  Amer- 
ica's largest  selection  of  military  rings  —  over  1,000 
models,  all  service,  all  wars.  Money  back  guarantee. 

Send  for  FREE  full  color  catalog  today. 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 

Box  Y-403,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.  85220 


This  section  is  presented  as  a  service  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
All  products  are  sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee.  When  ordering, 
please  allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  handling  and  ship- 
ping. Be  sure  to  include  Zip  Code  number  along  with  your  address. 


groups  earn  50^ 


American  Flag  Fund  Raising  Pen  and  Gift  Folder 

This  Handsotne  American  Flag  Pen  sells  itself  on  sight! 
Brushed  gold  finish  cap,  Flag  Emblem  in  brilliant  red, 
white  and  blue  bakenamel  colors.  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
imprinted  on  blue  barrel.  Each  pen  inserted  in  beautiful 
gift  folder.  Packed  in  KITS  of  25  pens,  FREE  fund 
raiser  badge  and  a  record  keeping  envelope  for  each 
worker's  collections.  Great  for  ANY  group  .  .  .  America 
is  here  to  stay!  Order  1  KIT  for  each  worker. 

PLAN  NOW  FOR  MEMORIAL  DAY,  FLAG  DAY,4TH  OF  JULYj 

J^collTngwood  coTT "DEPrra^os' 

I      44  WARREN  ST.  •  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND  02901 

■ MINIMUM  ORDER  —  2  KITS.  Please  send  us  kits 
at  $12.50  each.  (25  Pens  &  Gift  Folders  per  kit) 
□  Include  our  FREE  SAMPLE. 
■     □  Send  free  sample  so  we  can  see  before  placing  our  order. 


Name  of  Group  

Cfiurch  or  Sponsor  

Address  

City  State  Zip, 

Ptione  (if  none,  write  none)  Active  Workers 


ORDER  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  ONLY  TO  PERSON  AUTHORIZED  TO  ORDER 


Name  of  Person 

Authorized  to  order  Title, 


Home  Address.. 
City  


.State. 


Age  if 

Phone  (if  none,  write  none)  Under  21 


I  and/or  my  organization  agree  to  pay  within  60  days,  $12.50  for  each 
KIT  ordered.  We  may  return  any  unsold  kits  for  full  credit  within  that  time. 

Signature  of  person  authorized  to  order. 

OFFER  AVAILABLE  ONLY  TO  BONA  FIDE  GROUPS  (Acceptance 
subject  to  our  approval  and  verification  of  information  submitted  -  fill 
out  ALL  spaces.) 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Harold,  why  not  let  mother  watch  four  star  movie, 
and  then  catch  the  second  half  of  the  double  header?' 


TIIF.  ,\,MF,HIC\N  I.KrUON  MAriAZINE 


BIG  BOUNCE 

Sent  out  to  rescue  a  student  pilot  who  liad  made  a  forced  landing,  two 
instructors  cussed  when  they  spotted  his  plane  in  a  tiny  meadow,  surrounded 
by  high  trees,  right  next  to  a  vast  level  field  free  of  obstructions  and  ideal 
for  a  landing.  Tiic  instructors  were  not  going  to  be  outshone,  and  thev 
made  (heir  approach  to  the  tiny  meadow.  Twice  they  had  to  pull  up  and 
try  again.  The  third  time  it  was  land  or  bust.  Their  wheels  .scraped  the 
trees  and  touched  down-there  was  a  squeal  of  brakes  and  the  aircraft,  a 
battered  wreck,  wound  up  against  the  far  trees.  Furious,  the  instructors 
climbed  out  of  (heir  wreckage  as  the  pupil  shambled  up  wearing  a  grin. 
"Why  did  voii  ever  pick  this  for  a  landing  field  instead  of  the  big  one 
over  there?"  stormed  one.  "Never  mind  that,"  snapped  the  other  pilot. 
"Just  tell  us  iiow  you  landed  in  here.  It  doesn't  seem  po.ssible." 

The  pupil  lowered  his  eyes.  "I  did  land  in  the  big  field,"  he  said,  "but 
I  bonnccdV 

Dan  Bennett 

CAREER  OBJECTIVES 

Two  co-woikeis  were  discussing  the  fact  that  they  both  had  young- 
sters who  were  away  at  college. 

"What  does  your  boy  plan  to  be  when  he  graduates?"  asked  one 
of  the  men. 

"Well,  I'm  not  really  sure,"  replied  the  other,  "but  judging  from 
the  letters  he  writes  home,  I'd  say  he  was  going  to  be  a  professional 
fund  raiser." 

F.  G.  Kernan 

"OH  .  .  .  FOR  A  STEAK!" 
The  young  couple  weie  hard  pressed  tor  n)onev.  so  (he  little  bride  was 
serving  hamburger  every  night,  preparing  it  in  as  many  different  wavs  as 
she  knew  how.  On  the  12th  day  of  their  liamburger  regime,  (he  husband 
eyed  his  plate  wearily  and  groaned  .  .  .  "How  now,  gioinid  chow?" 

Lucn.LE  J.  Goodyear 


AUTOMATIC  ADD-ON 
Birthday:  Guaranteed  annual  age  in- 
crease. 

Lane  Olinghouse 

MCMLXX 

When  we  got  out  of  sixty-nine. 

We  felt  like  nervous  wrecks. 
But  maybe  we'll  recuperate 

In  MCMLXX. 

Draft  calls  went  down  and  then  back  u|i. 

The  draft-age  guys  to  vex 
Let's  hope  they  run  it  down  again 

In  MCMLXX. 

We've  been  through  riots,  beards  and  pot 

And  emphasis  on  sex. 
Perhaps  the  "high"  will  level  ofl 

In  MCMLXX. 

The  stuff's  been  piled  on  all  ot  us 

Up  to  our  aching  necks. 
Won't  everyone  lav  off  of  us 

In  MCMLXX. 

A.  O.  Got.DsMmi 

FLIGHT  OF  CAPITAL 
Of  course  you  can't  take  it  with  you.  In 
fact,  you  can't  hold  onto  it  even  if  you're 
not  going  anywhere. 

Franklin  P.  Joms 

DIPLOMACY 

Ten  Southern  belles  stood  in  the  hall. 
"Oh,  Minor,  Mirror  on  the  wall 
Who  is  the  fairest  of  us  all?" 
The  Southern  Mirror  answered,  "Vail." 

H.  I..  So\iiR\u.i,r 

THOUGHT  PROVOKER 
Pessimist:  Wail  wisher 

Ravmom)  |.  Cmkoia 

OUCH! 

Nothing  gets  as  thoroughh  jabbed. 

As  frequently  hit,  pinched,  and  stabbed. 

To  help  the  pain  stubbornh  linger. 
As  one  already  injured  finger. 

Colleen  Stanli  ^  Bari 


"If  I'm  not  sick  I  must  be  a  carrier- 
I've  had  three  frogs  die  on  me!" 
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Scotch  vs.  Canadian  vs.  7  Crown. 


We  don't  want  to  step  on  any  toes. 
Scotch  makes  a  great  drink. 
So  does  Canadian. 
So  does  7  Crown. 

We  just  want  to  remind  you  that  more  people  prefer 
the  taste  of  Seagram's  7  Crown. 

Which  is  why  more  people  buy  it  than  the  top  Scotch 
and  the  top  Canadian  combined. 

Surprised? 

Then  you  haven't  tasted  our  whiskey. 


Say  Seagram's  and  Be  Sure. 


Seagram  Distillers  Company,  New  York  City.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FREE!  ML  MAIL  lOffs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


Mimii 


"Tar" 
PALL  MALL 
GnldlOO'siemg. 

Besl-selling 
filter  king,  21  mg. 


Collect  your  empty  packs  of 

PALL  MALL  Gold  and/or  Menthol  100s 

Send  them  to  us  and  we'll  ship  free 
cigarettes  to  servicemen  overseas. 


Men  7-  H  o  /. 


Latest 

0.8.  Government 
figures  show 

PALLMALLlOO's 
lower  in"tar"tliaii 
llie  best-selling 
filter  king. 

Longer-yet  mildep! 


The  American  Tobacco  Company 
A  Division  of  American  Brands,  Inc. 
245  Park  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Enclosed  are  

Serviceman's  name. 

Camp  Unit  

APO/FPO  


.  groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  raJ,MAIJ,ColdlOOs  cartons; 
(       )  mmMenLhullUUscartons; 


Donor's  Name. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  Cor  other  Far  East  areas —Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines, 
Japan,  etc.) 


For  each  group  of  500  empty 

packs  of  PAIi  MALL  Gold  or  Menthol 

lOO's  we  receive,  we'll  send  5  fresh 
cartons  (50  packs)  to  the  service- 
man or  camp  of  your  choice.  This 
represents  a  free  pack  for  every  10 
empty  packs. 

Start  collecting  now! 


